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| REAT events have happened—and continue to 
happen—so multitudinously and so rapidly in 
these, our fateful latter days that we often fail to 
appreciate the importance of an event which, if 
¢ Qi it occurred all by itself instead of taking place 
amid an obscuring and confusing crowd of other events, would 
stir the imagination, impress the memory, and move the will 
of all thinking men and women. An event of this character 
was the creation by the Hierarchy of the Press Department of 
the National Catholic Welfare Council, in September, 1919. 
This action was, it is true, only a by-product of a much greater 
one, namely, the creation of the main organization of which 
the Press Department is but a part: the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Council, which is the Hierarchy specially organized to 
. inspire, coérdinate, and authoritatively to direct all the forces 
and movements and societies of Catholics that have national 
scope and consequences. As the readers of this magazine will 
remember, the National Catholic Welfare Council is the Na- 
tional Catholic War Council perpetuated for the greater pur- 
poses of peace: the mechanism for applying the teachings of 
the Catholic Church to the solution of the great problems now 
confronting society: problems of social reconstruction, of im- 
proved education; the struggle with the rising tide of Pagan- 
ism, and the ever-waxing tyranny of State Autocracy—and 
many other critical situations. 
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When the Press Department is isolated from the other de- 
partments of the Catholic Welfare Council, however, for the 
purposes of separate examination, the fundamental and per- 
manent and increasing importance of the Bishops’ action in 
creating this particular Department, will, I think, be readily 
apparent. It is the purpose of this article to concentrate Cath- 
olic attention upon this momentous action; a purpose made 
immediately practical by the fact that the Bishops have now 
followed up their action (after the interval of a year, during 
which time the Press Department was put to work) by issuing 
a call—a clarion call, like the call of trumpets from the watch 
towers of the City of God—summoning the Church Militant in 
the United States, the clergy and laity together to unite during 
March of this year in an organized national movement to in- 
crease the circulation, and hence the influence and power, of 
the Catholic press. 

It should be remembered that at the time when the Hier- 
archy formed the National Catholic Welfare Council, and set 
up the Press Department, they also issued a joint Pastoral 
Letter. Assembled as a body for the first time in more than 
forty years, at the close of the War, and sufficiently long after 
the cessation of hostilities to obtain a view of the social conse- 
quences of the War, the Hierarchy’s Pastoral Letter was the 
authoritative contribution of the Catholic Church in the United 
States to the most necessary part of the work of reconstructing 
society. 

This joint Pastoral Letter was a major event of contem- 
porary American life. It reached the whole body of the Amer- 
ican people immediately, and produced immediate reactions 
and results. Let me add—though in doing so I am anticipating 
the course of this article in one particular—that the Pastoral 
Letter was enabled to effect these immediate results because 
the Press Department of the National Catholic Welfare Coun- 
cil, although then in its infancy, was already functioning, and 
secured national publicity for this document in a professional 
manner. More than 1,200 daily newspapers from coast to 
coast published articles, in many cases running columns in 
length, carrying copious extracts from the Pastoral. Between 
thirty and forty important newspapers commented editorially 
upon the Bishops’ message. 

In other words, the Archbishops and Bishops at this 
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epochal gathering initiated positive Catholic social action of 
the most momentous character, and impressed their message 
upon the entire nation. They not only enunciated Catholic 
principles, and laid down the philosophy deducible from such 
principles; they also went much farther: they devised and set 
in operation a new mechanism for realizing, or attempting to 
realize, the Catholic principles of social action. Of course, I 
do not say that Catholic social action mechanism was not 
already in existence: for, as a matter of fact, the Church, 
through its schools and colleges, its asylums and hospitals; 
through its pamphlets, newspapers, magazines and books; 
through the work of thousands of lay societies and individuals; 
through the preaching of its clergy; through the influence 
of its consecrated men and women: its priesthood, both secular 
and religious, and its hundreds and thousands of nuns, from 
the Little Sisters of the Poor, and the Sisters of Charity, and 
the teaching Orders busily at work in thousands of cities and 
towns, to the Poor Clares and Carmelites pouring out their 
souls in prayer in their cloisters; and especially through the 
vast system of its Sacraments, the Catholic Church had been, 
and is always, doing social service of the most necessary and 
essential character. But just as the War had brought about 
conditions which made necessary the national coérdination 
and systematizing of the forces of the Church, so also the even 
graver problems of social reconstruction after the War made 
necessary a similar and permanent work of unifying and har- 
moniously coérdinating the national efforts of all societies and 
branches of the Church. Especially was this true of the many 
thousands of societies of Catholic laymen and laywomen. 

This work was necessary not only for the sake of the prog- 
ress and growth of the Catholic Church in itself, but it was 
also seen to be a patriotic duty to give to the nation the counsel, 
the inspiration, and the practical assistance of Catholic 
thought, Catholic morality, and Catholic social action. 
. Therefore, the Bishops not only enunciated the principles of 
Catholic education: they also created a Department of Educa- 
tion through which they might nationally direct all the forces 
of Catholic education. They not only laid down the philos- 
ophy of social action, but they also created the Department of 
Social Action to coérdinate and inspire Catholic bodies in deal- 
ing with such problems, and also to convey the teachings of 
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the Church to those outside the Church. They not only called 
upon all the societies of Catholic men and Catholic women 
to unite their forces and work together for Catholic interests 
and for the best interests of the nation—for, indeed, these 
interests are inseparable: but they also created a Department 
of Lay Activity to act as general staff headquarters, so to speak, 
through which the Church Militant, the devoted hundreds of 
thousands, nay, millions of Catholic men and Catholic women 
who belong to the various societies and organizations, may re- 
ceive inspiration and authoritative direction, in all matters 
that concern Catholics nationally, either as Catholics or as 
citizens, from their commanders-in-chief, the Hierarchy. So, 
too, in the matter of the press. The Pastoral Letter on this 
subject spoke as follows: 

“The functions of the Catholic Press are of special value to 
the Church in our country. To widen the interest of our 
people by acquainting them with the progress of religion 
throughout the world, to correct false or misleading statements 
regarding our belief and practice, and, as occasion offers, to 
present our doctrine in popular form—these are among the 
excellent aims of Catholic journalism. As a means of forming 
sound public opinion, it is indispensable. The vital issues 
affecting the nation’s welfare usually turn upon moral prin- 
ciples. Sooner or later, discussion brings forward the ques- 
tion of right and wrong. The treatment of such subjects from 
the Catholic point of view is helpful to all our people. It 
enables them to look at current events and problems in the 
light of experience which the Church has gathered through 
centuries, and it points the surest way to a solution that will 
advance our common interests. 

“The unselfish zeal displayed by Catholic journalists en- 
titles them to a more active support than hitherto has been 
given. By its very nature the scope of their work is special- 
ized, and, within the limitations thus imposed, they are doing 
what no other agency could accomplish or attempt, in behalf 
of our homes, societies and schools. 

“In order to obtain the larger results and the wider appre- 
ciation which their efforts deserve and which we most earn- 
estly desire, steps must be taken to coérdinate the various lines 
of publicity and secure for each a higher degree of usefulness.” 

Let us turn now to examine, at least in a general way, what 
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the Bishops concretely accomplished when they created their 
Press Department, and why it is that a year later they call upon 
the whole Catholic body, especially the laity, to unite in a great 
national campaign on behalf of the Catholic press, during 
March of this year. 

At the meeting of the Hierarchy which set up the National 
Catholic Welfare Council, Right Rev. William T. Russell, 
Bishop of Charleston, S. C., a member of the Administrative 
Board of the National Catholic War Council, a prelate who 
recognized the importance of press activity and who had been 
a leading figure in working for the furtherance of such activ- 
ities, was elected Chairman of the Press Department. Bishop 
Russell at once took steps to organize the new department. 
After a careful survey of the field it was decided that the most 
practical step that could be taken to initiate the many and 
diversified activities planned for the Press and Publicity De- 
partment would be the formation of a news-gathering and 
news-distributing agency of an international character, an 
agency which should include among its tasks the gathering 
and distribution of special articles and literary features, for 
the benefit of the newspapers of the Catholic press. 

There was an obvious need for such a news and special 
feature service. The Catholic Press Association, an organiza- 
tion comprised of representatives of most of the Catholic 
periodicals, had maintained a news service, but it was neces- 
sarily of a very limited character, as the C. P. A. did not 
possess the means to extend it or to realize its inherent pos- 
sibilities. Bishop Russell appeared before the National Con- 
vention of the Catholic Press Association in January, 1920, 
and with that Association arranged plans for the setting up of 
an efficient international Catholic news bureau. Using the 
words of Bishop Russell in reporting to the Archbishops and 
Bishops at the next meeting of the Hierarchy in September, 
1920: “A full agreement was reached, between the Catholic 
Press Association and the Press Department, and I wish to 
take advantage of this opportunity to express my gratitude to 
the Catholic Press Association for its loyal and helpful atti- 
tude. I feel that the Catholic Press Association deserves words 
of the highest praise for its loyal Catholic response to the plans 
of the Hierarchy. The Association itself has maintained not 
only its independent existence, but by its affiliation with the 
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larger work will add greatly to its membership and its 
strength.” This action by the Catholic Press Association en- 
abled the Bishops’ Press Department to begin its work with the 
good-will and active support of nearly all the Catholic pub- 
lishers and editors—a factor of inestimable value. 

Early in March the personnel of the News Bureau was 
selected, and the work began, although not until the second 
week in April were the results of this work made available 
to the Catholic press; the interim being employed in careful 
and painstaking preparations. Mr. Justin McGrath was chosen 
as Director of the Department; the present writer was named 
as associate editor, and other experienced newspaper workers 
were added to the staff. 

From this central group the organization was rapidly ex- 
tended, and today has special correspondents in the principal 
cities of the country; and regular staff correspondents at Rome, 
Berlin, Vienna, London, Dublin, Paris and Brussels. 

The news received from these sources, or gathered by the 
central staff in Washington, working in close coéperation with 
the other departments of the National Catholic Welfare Coun- 
cil, the Catholic University, Georgetown University, and other 
news centres in Washington, or gleaned through the careful 
scrutiny of representative secular newspapers coming from all 
parts of the country, and of the religious press, by the staff of 
the Exchange Department, is sifted and judged by a strict 
standard of news value, and carefully written in newspaper 
style, and distributed to the papers using the service. The 
distribution is effected by a combined use of the cable, tele- 
graph, and mails. For example, the cable news, received Mon- 
day morning in Washington, is distributed the day it comes 
in, together with important news stories that have developed 
since the issuance of the material the previous week. On 
Friday there is sent out a printed news sheet, eight columns 
in width and of the standard newspaper length, on which is 
placed the most interesting and important foreign and do- 
mestic Catholic news having national interest. The news sheet 
is supplemented by a mimeograph service mailed simul- 
taneously. In all, from eighteen to twenty newspaper columns 
of material, exclusive of the cable news sent out on Monday, is 
distributed each week. In addition to this, once a month there 
is distributed an editorial sheet, containing important special 
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articles written and signed by authorities and writers of inter- 
national standing, both clerical and lay; together with short 
editorials and book reviews, intended to supplement the edi- 
torial material prepared by the individual journals. 

The guiding policy in the selection and preparation of all 
this material is perfectly simple and is strictly adhered to, 
namely, the policy of gathering and distributing only such 
news as is clearly Catholic in its character, and which is outside 
the reach of the newspapers individually. That is to say, the 
N. C. W. C. Press Department is interested only in news that 
is essentially Catholic, that will interest Catholics everywhere 
throughout the nation, and which is not simply local or dio- 
cesan in its nature. The service is intended to supplement and 
not in any degree to diminish or stultify the local news gather- 
ing and news writing enterprise of the individual papers. It 
performs for them the same type of service that the Associated 
Press, the United Press and the Universal Service perform for 
the secular papers. 

At the end of eight months, since the inception of the N. 
C. W. C. Press Department, it is able to report that sixty-seven 
Catholic newspapers, including one in Canada and one in 
Cuba, are subscribing to its news and editorial service, while 
twenty-four subscribe for the entire service, which includes the 
cables from abroad, a branch of the service that is far more 
costly than the domestic news. It may be added that this 
remarkable increase in the number of Catholic papers affil- 
iated with the N. C. W. C. Press Department, has been accom- 
plished despite the fact that the cost to each paper has neces- 
sarily increased instead of being diminished. But increased 
cost was more than compensated for by increased circulation. 
One paper has gone up from 4,000 to 10,000 a week. Many 
others have reported substantial increases. 

The material employed on the news sheet and in the 
mimeograph service, copious as it is, represents, however, only 
fifty per cent of the total amount handled by the Press De- 
partment, which each week rejects almost as much material 
as it uses. It must be remembered, in this connection, that a 
special editorial problem has to be constantly studied in 
issuing news on a weekly basis. For example, an article may 
have great value if it can be published immediately, but this 
value may be of such a character as to disappear if the article 
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is retained for a week before being published. Again, the 
Press Department must, so far as possible, anticipate the trend 
of events, and not wait until an interesting event has taken 
place. The Press Department is constantly suggesting topics 
to its correspondents at home and abroad, with the intention 
of having important subjects dealt with in a timely manner. 

In connection with the editorial sheet, it should be remem- 
bered that editorials are in no sense intended to take the place 
of the individual and original contributions of the editors and 
editorial writers of the various Catholic publications; they are 
simply intended to supplement the work of these editors and 
editorial writers, and to give them the benefit of special articles, 
in many cases written by authorities, which otherwise would 
not be obtainable by the separate papers. 

The Press Department maintains what is known in news- 
paper technical language as a “future book,” in which are 
entered memoranda concerning events known to be pending, 
such as Catholic conventions, meetings, or similar happenings. 
This enables the department to keep a systematic watch upon 
the unfolding of those events which can be anticipated. 

The Exchange Department is an important factor in the 
work of the Press Bureau. In addition to providing the service 
with news and ideas for future stories and editorial possibil- 
ities, culled from the reading of twenty-one secular daily 
papers and sixty Catholic weeklies, and clippings from the same 
source for file references, it is the aim of the exchange staff 
to call the attention of every department of the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Council to articles appearing in the Catholic and 
secular press pertinent to its particular work, and providing 
clippings for same. Departments are not only furnished with 
stories and articles, but with “follow-up,” until the expiration 
of such publicity. 

The files of the Department contain not only thousands of 
clippings, documents, and pamphlets relative to Catholic ac- 
tivities throughout the world, but also hundreds of others per- 
taining to the international political situation and to other 
secular questions of the day. 

Whenever there is Catholic news of general lay interest, 
the Press and Publicity Department of the National Catholic 
Welfare Council sends a report of such news to the Washing- 
ton correspondent of the secular papers of the country and to 
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the three press associations for general distribution. For 
example, as I have already said, the Pastoral Letter issued by 
the September, 1919, conference of Bishops was brought to the 
attention of the three press associations by a representative of 
the Press Bureau, who succeeded in having these associations 
distribute digests of the Pastoral at their own expense to all 
the secular newspapers of the country. The clippings col- 
lected on this one article alone fill a huge volume preserved in 
the archives of the Department. Similar steps were taken in 
the case of the National Convention of our Catholic women’s 
societies, which resulted in the formation of the National 
Council of Catholic Women. 

In September, 1920, when the report of the Press Depart- 
ment was read by its Episcopal Chairman to the assembled 
Hierarchy at the Catholic University, it was received with 
marked favor, and a resolution was voted to continue the work 
along the lines laid down, and to use special efforts to develop 
it. The time had come, it was recognized, when an appeal on 
behalf of the Catholic press to the entire body of the faithful, 
both clergy and laity, should be made in a most emphatic and 
practical fashion. It was felt to be especially desirable to use 
every possible effort to arouse the Catholic laity to a sense of 
the great importance of Catholic press action, especially in the 
great emergency which now confronts civilization in Europe 
and in America. For this reason the Bishops unanimously 
voted to set aside a whole month as National Catholic Press 
Month, and March, 1921, was named a little later by Bishop 
Russell, who immediately followed up this step by sending out 
a letter to the Archbishops and Bishops, asking them to co- 
dperate still further with the Press Department by notifying 
their pastors to speak to their people from the altars of all the 
churches in the land, telling them it is their apostolate vigor- 
ously to support and improve the Catholic press. 

Whatever reasons there may have been in the past to ex- 
cuse or explain the apathy on the part of the Catholic public 
in supporting the Catholic press—if there really have been any 
valid reasons—these reasons have to a large degree ceased to 
exist. It is unquestionable that the Catholic newspapers em- 
ploying the N. C. W. C. press service have made a distinctive 
and substantial improvement in the interest, value, and popu- 
larity of their news columns. The new spirit of national Cath- 
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olic action, observable in every department of the Church’s 
activity in the United States, has been notably powerful and 
effective in the Catholic press. Proprietors and editors, and 
the publishers controlling diocesan journals, have displayed 
enhanced interest in the great task of making their papers 
vigorously representative of Catholic affairs and teaching. 

Today, when public opinion is the chief factor in demo- 
cratic societies, the Catholic press is one of the most potent 
of all instruments for the teaching of Catholic truth. Never 
before have questions of morality, of intellectual principles, 
and of spiritual interests, so engaged the minds of the people. 
In their solution the value of Catholic truth is supreme. There- 
fore, it is nothing short of a calamity that out of the nearly 
twenty million Catholics in the United States less than two 
million are subscribers to the Catholic press. We have only 
one daily newspaper in the English language, and that a mere 
beginner, of only regional circulation as yet—though it is a 
brave, gallant and commendable step in advance. Yet little 
Ireland, with a Catholic population of less than four million, 
supports four large Catholic daily newspapers and seventy- 
three weekly or bi-weekly papers which are also Catholic in 
policy and atmosphere. War-shattered Austria, in the midst 
of all its starvation and awful misery, with a Catholic popula- 
tion of less than six million, supports ten Catholic daily news- 
papers and thirty-two Catholic weeklies. Germany’s Catholic 
press organization has for generations been a model of effi- 
ciency. The new Catholic spirit in France is served vigorously 
and ably by several Catholic daily newspapers, one of them 
publishing provincial editions in a large number of important 
centres. The Catholics of Quebec support a splendid daily 
paper. The Catholics of Brazil have just subscribed nearly 
$400,000 toward the establishment of a new Catholic daily. 
Spain has forty-eight Catholic dailies. Italy has a large num- 
ber of vigorous and well-supported Catholic papers, dailies 
and weeklies. Little Holland, where the press campaign has 
been chiefly inspired by a convert from Protestantism, pos- 
sesses fifteen Catholic dailies and more than one hundred other 
Catholic periodicals. Tiny Belgium has several Catholic dailies 
and many good weeklies. Many of the Republics of Central 
and South America have similar stories to tell. 

At a time when the whole world is turning to the United 
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States of America for material assistance, and for moral and 
spiritual leadership, at a time when to the Catholics of the 
United States in particular there has come an opportunity 
to serve both Church and country, almost unprecedented in 
history, there should be nothing less than a universal, earnest, 
practical reply to the appeal made by our spiritual leaders, the 
Hierarchy, to aid the work they have so well begun, and to 
make National Catholic Press Month a turning point in the 
history of the American Catholic press. 

Here are words which his Holiness Pope Benedict cabled 
through Cardinal Gasparri to Bishop Russell at the time when 
the Press Department began its operations: 

“The Holy Father has learned with much pleasure of the 
establishment of the National Catholic Press Bureau. His 
Holiness most cordially extends the Apostolic Blessing to the 
service you have inaugurated to improve the Catholic papers 
of the United States. The work of the American Catholic 
papers has been most praiseworthy. They have been an effec- 
tive auxiliary to the pulpit in spreading the Faith. The credit 
to which they are entitled is enhanced by the difficulties they 
have had to meet. Those who are conducting them will be 
pleased and heartened by your establishment for their benefit 
of an efficient press organization in Washington, which also 
will have representation in the leading capitals of Europe and 
South America. They are now to have the aid which they so 
long deserved. As the news standard of Catholic journals is 
raised, undoubtedly the support given them by the Catholic 
reading public will be increased. His Holiness invokes good- 
will and coéperation from all who will be parties to the worthy 
work you have undertaken, to the end that it may be fruitful 
of the good results you seek to achieve for Church and 
Country.” 

At Christmas time the Press and Publicity Department of 
the National Catholic Welfare Council received the following 
additional message from his Holiness: 

“With the utmost satisfaction We take the opportunity 
of the approaching sweet Christmas time to send Our paternal 
greetings to the newspapers adherent to the National Catholic 
Welfare Council of the United States of America, and through 
them to the faithful, and to the whole American people. 

“Well acquainted with the serious purposes of American 
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Catholics and their devotion towards this Apostolic See, while 
We send to them Our paternal benediction We express the wish 
that their activity in the fertile field of the press may bear ever 
more abundant fruits and, like the Evangelical mustard seed, 
grow into a strong and mighty tree which, under the shadow 
of its branches, will gather all the souls thirsting after truth, 
all the hearts beating for the good,” 

Pope Benedict is only reiterating the urgent appeals of his 
great predecessors, Pope Leo XIII. and Pius X., but his appeal 
is even more urgent because the need is now greater. “In vain 
will you build churches, give missions and found schools,” 
said Pope Pius X. “All your noble works, all your grand efforts 
will be destroyed if you are not able to wield the defensive and 
offensive weapon of a loyal and sincere Catholic press.” 

The National Council of Catholic Men and the National 
Council of Catholic Women, both of which councils are part of 
the National Catholic Welfare Council, and are the unifying 
national points of coérdination for all our Catholic societies, 
have volunteered their services for National Catholic Press 
Month, and will spread the literature of the campaign in every 
diocese and every parish and mission of the land. 

The Bishops are appealing to the clergy of their dioceses 
to preach sermons on the subject of the Catholic press in as 
many parishes as possible during the month of March. Hun- 
dreds of thousands, possibly millions of copies of pamphlets 
advertising the movement, will be distributed by the National 
Councils of Catholic Men and Women, working in codéperation 
with the Catholic editors and the Catholic societies throughout 
the country. 

Nothing short of the doubling, perhaps even the tripling, 
of the present circulation of the Catholic press should result 
from this campaign. But more important yet will be the break 
up (let us hope for ever!) of the too general state of apathy 
or indifference on the part of a large proportion of the Cath- 
olic public to its press, and the work which the press is doing 
for the Church. For the Bishops have not only spoken—they 
have raised a standard and have taken an advanced position 
on the field of action, and true Catholics cannot, and they will 
not, desert or fail their divinely appointed leaders. 

















THE OPEN WINDOW. 
BY SAMUEL FOWLE TELFAIR, JR. 


—=——IN the beginning God.” One day, seven years ago, 
yi the wise old professor of philosophy at the uni- 
ei | versity read these words and paused. I do not 
AGAR PH\] remember now anything else that he said on that 
Gan) occasion because of the overwhelming force of 
this impression: In the beginning, away back through all the 
ages, was the Creator, God. 

The idea took hold of my growing mind. I was a young, 
healthy, out-of-doors boy, and my thoughts had never been 
stirred by any love or hope of God. In the Protestant church 
to which I had been sent regularly I had felt little about the 
living Creator. From that day on, I felt the need to be alone 
to think for long hours at a time. Driving my boat through 
a storm, I seemed to feel Him near, to be touched by God. As 
I tramped through the cool, green, haze-veiled mountains, 
there was God. Out in the midnight blue of starlit nights I 
wondered and worshipped. 

Then, since I thought it the thing to do, I experimented 
with the important two-thirds of the formula, wine, woman 
and song, and imagined that I had developed into a cynic. 
I read Oscar Wilde and the French realists in place of text- 
books, and pictured myself a worldly-wise and dashing roué. 
Later, as I studied under the old philosopher, I learned that 
God was the Spirit of Truth, Goodness and Beauty. I almost 
learned to think and I loved and desired Beauty. I began to 
weave wonderful dreams of the future. I was going to be a 
writer, a genius. I was going to know life and paint it after 
Maeterlinck, as beautifully but more vigorously. Beauty 
seemed to be God—but the Trinity was broken. Truth was for 
_ Presbyterians and goodness for other Puritans. For me Beauty, 
clean, straight and unafraid, was the lamp to light the world. 
By this I meant the beauty of blue eyes under dark hair, of 
blue, blue skies lighted by a golden moon that made the wheat- 
fields seem a gilded sea, the glorious mystery of the sun rising 
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from the ocean in all his panoply of color, the sacred beauty 
of the death of day seen from a mountain-top, as night came 
silently on, veiling the dark green hills in silver and mauve 
and blue. I was a pagan. 

To the small university village where I dreamed, philoso- 
phized, and was occupied with college activities, the outside 
world was remote and the European struggle a distant and 
dismal affair. Then came the day when war was declared. I 
enlisted at once, and spent all my days in a world of men, raw 
products of all sorts of homes, being made into soldiers. 
Thenceforth I saw less of Beauty and more of Humanity, and 
here I began to see a new principle (my old teacher had spoken 
much of it, but I had admitted it and thrown it aside), Democ- 
racy. I began thinking and living on the old idea of Democ- 
racy till it became almost an obsession, this idea of the brother- 
hood of man, exemplified in a vast army drawn from every 
class of society. 

So the days passed, swift, healthy days with short sleep- 
ful nights, days spent with men, studying them and their ways 
and liking them. I began to feel that we were all brothers, 
pawns of luck and chance, all imperfectly and hopelessly alike, 
yet strangely different, and all with impulses and ideas that 
were fine. I thought then that the great thing in life was serv- 
ice, the ability to help, strengthen and protect these men, to 
teach them to do these things for themselves. This, I thought, 
was the ethics of Christ, Who to me was the perfect Philos- 
opher and little more than that except the Man so many 
peoples had interpreted in divers ways and squabbled over, 
serving Him by sharp tongues and intolerance. When night 
came, I thought more vaguely of the old love, Beauty, and less 
often of Death and God. 

Finally, the great day came when we left for the port of 
embarkation. I was eager and wondering, full of vitality, 
sentiment, love and hope—the nearest things I had to religion 
were two ideals, Beauty and Democracy, and such creed as I 
possessed I had borrowed from a book by H. G. Wells, a creed 
of the Aristocracy of Spirit: to know no fear, to control pas- 
sion, to be without jealousy, hypocrisy or prejudice and to be 
above the littlenesses and meannesses of mediocrity. At 
reveille, when the sun was opening the eyes of the world, I 
thought of an old phrase that had charmed me in a German 
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play: “Open the window. Let God and Light come in,” and 
in the unfolding of the day that seemed enough. 

The night before we were to board our transport, I was 
Officer of the Day, and as I made my rounds a top sergeant 
told me he was having trouble with his men. They were Cath- 
olics and wanted to go to town to see a priest, which was 
against orders and, according to the sergeant, “d—— foolish- 
ness,” an opinion with which I agreed. Some of the men came 
to me, and I saw that they were excited, several nearly frantic. 
I wondered what sort of Church this was that could count for 
so much to men. The priest, having been telephoned, arrived, 
and many men went to him. Most of that night I wondered. 
I had been introduced to the oldest Christian faith in the world 
and it was new to me. It was at this point that Catholicism 
first interested me. A great many of the men in my company, 
including my own platoon sergeant, were Catholics, and in the 
thirteen days that followed, I kept wondering about this desire 
to confess one’s sins and the idea of a church being vital to a 
man. At that time I rather think I was sufficient unto myself. 

I had always loved the sea, and from two to four in the 
afternoon and early morning I stood watch on the maintop 
with a “gob” for company. The wonder of the sea, with its 
ever-changing sameness, stirred and lashed by the winds which 
are the breath of God, the vastness, the infinity of it, seemed 
absolute, and yet those Catholics had wanted to confess before 
crossing. I was interested. 

On this trip I began a friendship with an Irish first lieu- 
tenant, a former Marine, who had lately been transferred to the 
outfit. Finally, the convoy drew near the green hills of Brit- 
tany and into the town of Brest, where we landed. 

Not many days after, on the fourteenth of July, the Irish 
first lieutenant, another “shavetail” and I set out in search of 
a meal, a café minus the ever-present m. p. before the door, 
and after a time we came to a twelfth century village. In the 
meantime we had found many m. p.-less cafés and what was 
even more wonderful, Bretons who gave you a drink after you 
had bought a dozen and had toasted la belle France several 
times. In the centre of the town was a beautiful small Gothic 
church. Murphy suddenly put down his glass and said he must 
go to church, whereupon Shorty and I accompanied him, and 
followed when he entered. 
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Dim lights filtered in through ancient glass windows, on 
the altar two candles burned, while above shone the red flame 
of a lamp. Murphy crossed the aisle, bent his knee, and then 
went to a prie-dieu and knelt again to pray. We watched 
while the people there (mostly Breton peasant women in their 
curious white head-dresses) entered and left the place so 
silently. And as they prayed (I imagined for sons and hus- 
bands away to the North), it seemed to me that they looked on 
the face of God. He was there; not the vague transcendent 
Spirit we had argued over at college, but the Living God. 
I seemed to have drawn close to something wonderful for the 
first time, something everlasting, wholly beautiful, that these 
people believed in while I, curious and ignorant, was as one 
intruding upon a feast to which I had not been invited. So as 
Vespers began I withdrew and outside awaited my friend. 

On the way back to camp we questioned him. “Christ was 
on the altar there,” he told us. It was a wonderful thing to be 
a Catholic, most wonderful of all an Irish, Marine, Catholic. 
I felt a nonenity, and on top of this a French woman asked me 
if I were Catholic, and on hearing my negative, said then I 
would surely go to hell, “certainement!” 

We entrained for a village in Haute-Marne, near the 
ancient city of Langres, and in this little place, built around its 
time-worn stone church, I began to see the simple life of the 
French peasantry. Each village was a group of houses around 
achurch. Crossroads were marked with crosses and crucifixes. 
The church was the nucleus of the community, the Christ a 
constant remembrance, and life was constantly touched by this 
influence, around which it moved. 

My interest in Catholicism being now aroused, I began 
dropping into the little church to see whether I should find the 
same feeling of faith that I had found in Brittany. The church 
was an old structure of brownish stone, with no attempt at 
architecture. The interior was very bare, yet there was some- 
thing here that I felt even when I first went in to look, some- 
thing that the poorly colored stations of the Cross, the rather 
gaudy statues with their cheap beadwork flowers, the lamp 
that always burned before the altar—something for which 
these stood, and which the people who came in knew and felt, 
a spirituality that made the long list posted in the doorway a 
glorious thing instead of simply a sacrifice, “pour la Patrie.” 
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Naturally, even in these days crowded with drill, after- 
noons on machine gun range and nights hilariously gay 
with cheap wines, I began to think of the near future, of the 
War’s eventualities, and of possible death. It did not occur to 
me to be afraid, but there began to open up in my mind the 
realization of how much I had missed in development when I 
had disregarded the spirit. I was hungry and there was no 
bread of life for me, and so even with the instincts of a healthy 
savage I longed for faith and belief in the Trinity of God, in the 
living Son, God and Man, for a connection between my soul and 
God’s infinity. 

Very often I dropped into the quiet dimness of the little 
church, and there on my knees I started to pray—to think of 
the God I had not been aware of, to ask not for life but for 
unfaltering courage and strength. Somehow it helped a great 
deal. I went more often in the early morning and just as night 
began. In all the six weeks I spent in that village, I went to a 
service there only once, that was Vespers. It was all so strange, 
and in the crowd of soldiers and peasants I felt like an out- 
sider, but when I went alone just to pray and think, it seemed 
that I, too, was one of God’s children, come home at last, and 
that the Christ was for me, too—only I knew so little of Him. 

Now I do not wish to convey the impression that all this 
time I was going about like an ascetic with eyes fixed upward. 
I believe that those were the happiest days I have ever known, 
the days of that busy, gold-blue summer filled with wonder 
and work. Unhappily, this new-found thing that I now know 
to have been dawning faith did not always keep me faithful 
to God. I used to go to Him and pour out the confession of my 
failures and pray for strength, and gradually as I thought and 
prayed more, they became fewer; and this faith, that I then 
seemed to be making for myself, deepened and grew. 

I was billeted with the young Irishman whom I mentioned 
before, and I borrowed a prayer book from the old French 
woman in the house. Between the two of them I acquired some 
knowledge of the Catholic faith. One day when we were on 
a “hike,” we rested near a cemetery, and on a tombstone 
I read these words: “Expecto resurrectionem mortuorum et 
vitam venturi sxculi,” and the sentence seemed to sum up the 
Catholic idea of death. 

On Sunday the bunkie and I used to walk over the hills 
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to a neighboring village. Like most villages, when seen from 
afar, it seemed just a few houses huddled around a steeple. 
After a good bottle of red Burgundy, we went to Mass for my 
first time. There were very few people and no choir. A very 
old man acted as server and made the responses as if he were 
the whole choir of Heaven. I understood the idea of the serv- 
ice, and even then it stirred me by its beauty and mystery, the 
wonder of the Sacrifice made anew. 

Soon afterwards we moved a few miles away to another 
village, built on the banks of a dammed-up lake. Drill and 
range work became more intense and night parties more 
furiously gay, the world more poignantly beautiful, than from 
this standpoint it can ever be again. Just a few yards back of 
our quarters rock cliffs fell a hundred feet to the lake and here 
in August, as the sun rose or set, the place seemed indescrib- 
ably beautiful, and as I climbed the steep way to the village 
at night, with my eyes saturated with loveliness, I came to a 
little church, where a candle or two and the lamp always 
burned, and there was always someone there at prayer as I 
stepped in. 

Suddenly we entrained for Rampont, where we marched 
into the lines. Days passed, terrible, disheartening, exhaust- 
ing, hungry days—yet sometimes almost exhilarating. Some- 
how I had a great certainty of God. It seemed that God was 
light, the living that made life eternal. All through the 
Argonne I felt this exhilaration, this strong certainty of the 
presence of God. 

Days came, with death and mutilation—horrors. My men 
were splendid. Some of them were just babies, some whined, 
but the majority carried on, hungry, cold, mud-covered, ex- 
hausted, through the forty-five days under fire. As I moved 
from machine gun to machine gun, sleeping next to them in 
fox holes—living with them as they lived, I felt the splendor of 
such comradeship with men. 

One day a corporal, a special favorite of mine, was shot 
while I was with him and later died in my arms. A vivid 
sickness came into my heart. I had cared for the others 
enough, but to see this laughing-eyed boy suddenly made 
grotesque and hideous seemed to take out my life. As I looked 
at his eyes, in which a light had lingered as he died, I was 
given to realize that the soul is immortal and that the lad lived 
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on free from torture, a fact I have never since doubted. I pray 
that I shall never forget. 

Several days later on the other side of the Meuse a runner 
brought word that the corporal still lay by the roadside un- 
buried. I gathered six or seven volunteers, and we went back 
after the day’s advance, down along the canal of the Meuse 
and then across it and the river, through a ruined town, where 
I picked up a crucifix in a mass of débris. I remembered the 
inscription I had seen on a tombstone: “Expecto resurrec- 
tionem mortuorum et vitam venturi seculi.” 

In an afterglow of day, we dug the grave under an old, 
gnarled apple tree and, wrapping a blanket around our com- 
rade, we laid him to rest and covered him with earth—as we 
knelt with our helmets off I tried to pray. I didn’t know any 
prayers and only fragments floated in my memory, “ashes to 
ashes, earth to earth, and dust to dust.” Placing the crucifix 
in the ground at the head of the grave, I said: “‘I await the 
resurrection of the dead and the life of the world to come.’ I 
commend the soul of Lawrence Parham to Almighty God in 
the name of the Father, Son and Holy Ghost.” I felt the want 
and hunger to believe in these words I had come so casually 
to know, and as I uttered them I did believe them. 

As we turned away I thought it was, after all, what in 
army parlance would be called “a hell of a funeral,” but I was 
glad that someone that loved the boy laid him away, and on 
the way back a man told me: “Larry would rather you’d done 
it than any preacher alive, lieutenant. He said the other day 
he’d go to hell’n back for you.” 

So, walking back along the Meuse in the afterglow of the 
sunset that November day, as shells buzzed overhead and 
dropped into the water, making geysers as they fell, peace 
came to me and the words rang in my mind, with a sound of 
victory, Resurrection and the Life to come for all who slept. 
I swore to remember always, Resurrection! 

When we arrived at the post five men lay dead in the road. 
And so the weary days dragged on, and the army advanced 
over hills and through forests, from one ruined village to an- 
other, and relief did not come. 

Then one morning the rumor came true. At eleven o’clock 
the firing ceased, and in the chateau village of Louppy we 
searched for a house with a roof. Peace! As I walked into 
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the little church, which for more than four years had been in 
the hands of the enemy, German dead lay on the floor among 
débris of stone and glass, yet all around the arched pillars was 
hung the tricolor of France, and at the left of the altar Jeanne 
d’Arc, clad in silver armor, held her sword before her, and 
aloft in her left hand a banner of white with golden fleur-de-lys 
shining upon it. 

That night, walking in the park of the chateau, which 
sloped its velvet lawns, hedges and ancient cedars down to a 
little river, I saw the ancient house ablaze with light. Im- 
maculate staff officers dined in stately halls, and down below 
in the village men sang and a piano jingled a ragtime air. The 
moon lighted up the shadows of the trees and red, white and 
blue rockets blazed into a clear sky from the nearby German 
lines, a starshell flung its magnificent stream of sparks into the 
air and they sputtered in the clear mirror of the river. A dead 
doughboy lay across the path. Peace! 

The sudden coming of peace found me physically ex- 
hausted, drained of vitality and strength, and with my nervous 
system wrecked by a dose of gas from which I had not recov- 
ered, having been too busy to go to the rear for a rest. The 
result was a terrible reaction and a plunge into a feverish 
round of pleasures. The sunlight and the memory of the as- 
pirations of past days seemed shut out by visions of the dis- 
figured faces of my friends. I was haunted by the thought of 
men snatched from life into nothingness. Yet the conscious- 
ness that I was hungry, starving for God, kept recurring even 
amid this darkness. 

The company secured good motor equipment, and at slight 
intervals we would ride away from our desolate, rain-soaked 
barracks near Verdun to peopled places that catered to our 
quest for pleasure, and so I came to see many great churches 
stretching beautiful towers into the sky and visualizing man’s 
ideal to God. In Verdun—the wrecked, fort-belted city of de- 
struction, torn by countless bombardments—there stood the 
remains of a noble church—with one beautiful painting left 
untouched and the sky as a canopy to the Tabernacle. 

In Chalons, in a wonderful old building with the sun 
streaming in through its windows, I knelt to pray again, and 
then I came to a chapel lighted by a magnificent rose window, 
under which the Christ hung crucified, and as I knelt before 
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Him, telling Him the secrets of my heart, I knew that He was 
my sole hope of my saving my life to live it as I had dreamed. 
“Jesus, Lord, have mercy on me!” In 2 shop nearby I bought a 
silver crucifix which I hung on the string with the tags about 
my neck, and somehow in the long, sleepless nights it helped to 
feel it hanging on my chest. 

At Rheims the great cathedral stretches up its beautiful 
arms with all the sightless windows that used to color and 
inflame its prayers. In a way, I cannot imagine it more lovely 
in its pre-War perfection than it is now, victoriously beautiful 
with its scars and lustful injuries. It is too magnificent for 
expression. 

In an evacuation hospital near lay a sergeant who had 
been in my platoon with a side and lung full of shrapnel and 
a hole in his throat. I stood by his bed while another sergeant 
read his news from home, and held his dead looking, tallow- 
colored hands. I asked him: “Is there anything you want, 
sergeant?” His thin voice ran out to a whisper as he an- 
swered: “Lieutenant, I just want to get back on the job,” 
and as he waited for speech to come, he smiled at us, grinning 
while the nurse dressed his “beautiful” wound. Then he 
smiled again and whispered: “You won’t mind if I go to 
sleep?” and closed his eyes with his lips still smiling, to sleep 
forever. 

The thought of how these better men slept made me deter- 
mined to be a Catholic in fact, as I had tried to be in spirit. 
At last, after a period of moving from place to place, during 
which life was filled with duties and so-called pleasures and 
accompanying temptations, we came home and were demobil- 
ized. I had lost the great good of having men to care for and 
think of, and had to begin to live in a world in which I was not 
at home. There followed a round of gayety, feverish parties, 
a stir of sentiment over parades, coupled with a paucity of real 
help for needy soldiers and worse than all, the shuddering 
necessity of hearing: “It must have been a marvelous expe- 
rience!” I felt cut loose from life. 

Restless days and sleepless nights led me to a seaside 
resort where, when a life-guard left his job, I qualified, and 
from then on spent all the daylight hours on the beach or in 
the water. The ocean at every hour of the day and night— 
blue under the sun, gray-green in storm, silver under the moon, 
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or black breaking white beneath a thousand stars—crept into 
my thoughts, casting its peace over the recollection of war, 
brought me again to think much of God. 

There was only one church on the island, a Catholic 
chapel. There I went one Sunday morning and found that the 
Mass stirred something within me, furnished food and drink 
to some part of me deeper than my troubled mind. One of 
the chambermaids at the hotel (a girl from Donegal), saw me 
at church and asked me if I was a Catholic. She lent me a 
copy of Faith of Our Fathers, which I read and studied on the 
beach in the shade of a life-boat. 

I studied and thought a great deal about Catholic doctrine, 
reading with especial interest of confession and the Blessed . 
Virgin. The former I felt I needed more than anything, and 
the latter was in accord with the one divine thing I had. I 
will not dwell on all that my own mother has meant in my 
life. I have lost much that she gave me, but our love and 
understanding could never be broken, even “if I were hanged 
on the highest hill,” which line of Kipling’s song she put into 
my heart years ago. 

I was still at the seashore and was considering going to 
the nearby city to see a priest when I was taken ill and went 
home again. After a few weeks in bed, during which I read 
a great many Catholic books that were in our library, I went 
motoring to some mountain resorts—and there one Sunday, 
in a hotel, I felt a longing to hear Mass, so I found the church 
and fed my hungry heart on this new, secret desire. 

Soon afterwards I went to New York to take up a course 
dropped three years before at college. It was unsatisfactory. 
I wanted to go in the army again, which did not suit my 
parents, so I settled in New York to work in an office, spending 
days as an amateur bookkeeper in a skyscraper, which seemed 
a jail to me. 

I would go to the Catholic churches to worship, but as 
life grew full of acquaintanceships and pleasures my resolu- 
tion to see a priest grew dimmer. The things of the world 
seemed to crowd out the things of the soul. My physical 
vitality was low, the old call to write was killed and, con- 
fronted with economic conditions of which I had hitherto 
known nothing, I was naturally spending a good deal more 
than I earned. It was a hopeless life. 
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Then came New Year’s eve, and the new day. I deter- 
mined to begin a new and self-reliant life, to live on my own. 
So, on twenty-five dollars a week, I built an existence, saving 
a small weekly sum in order to hear good music. I began to go 
almost daily to the Cathedral to find peace in prayer and 
before the beautiful Pieta. Before this statue I liked to kneel 
and ask the Christ to have mercy on me, and many times 
as I knelt there it seemed as if I could see the tortured Body 
more vividly. I felt that without confession I could not kiss 
the Sacred Foot, so I would touch the hand each day as I 
prayed for strength and vitality and asked for mercy. 

One afternoon I saw a notice posted up announcing a mis- 
sion for non-Catholics and I attended the services. There 
came a night during the week when it seemed, as I started in 
the direction of the Cathedral, that all the powers of evil in 
the world were arrayed against me. I had just had an insuf- 
ficient dinner at a lunch counter, and in my pocket I had barely 
enough money to last till Saturday. Only too near at hand 
were the lights and the warmth and the cheer of the great city 
—within easy reach. Perhaps, if I gave up my threadbare 
dreams I could reach out and touch the warmth and color, feel 
intoxication, know pleasure again, forget everything—and de- 
sire crept into my mind, old longings of the flesh, passion for 
life came to me—what did it matter? Should I go in or not? 

Summoning all my resolution, I entered the Cathedral. I 
fell on my knees and asked Christ to drive such thoughts out 
of my soul. While I knelt there one of the missionaries en- 
tered the pulpit and spoke of Christian virility and manhood, 
and I knew that the time had come to assert mine. The priest 
was standing at the door as I passed out and I spoke to him, 
telling him of my desire to be instructed in the Catholic re- 
ligion and to be received into the Church. For some weeks we 
worked together, building up in my soul the walls and spires of 
Catholicity, and I learned of its shrines and quiet places and its 
fighting armor. 

Daily the vision of the Church Triumphant grew in my 
mind, of the Christ compassionate and all-forgiving through 
His Church. Back in the school days the great thing was to be 
free to see the Beauty of life; in the soldier-time the issue was 
to serve; and afterwards, weakness and mental agony had 
seemed to leave me nothing to look forward to in life until 
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this vision of the Church shone before me: God, the Creator, 
infinite and beautiful, was related to man the imperfect 
through Christ the Lord God and Man, Who had lived and 
died perfect and then risen to defeat death forever. 

The Catholic Church for years had told this to the world 
-——-even I perhaps had heard this—but through her I came to 
believe. I cannot yet write of the Beauty of the Truth that she 
defends, of the Goodness she holds and puts into being every- 
where. It is hackneyed to tell how the Church gives blood to 
fight with, how she makes the wretched spirit clean again, and 
how she gives Light. Back in the Argonne the sun had given 
me a strength and a surety that there was a God, the dying 
made me know of eternal life, and yet back in the world of 
men it was easy to forget, even when I was hungry to believe. 
And then in all the darkness and doubt there was the Living 
Vision and, like the German opening the window, the Church 
let Light and God come in. 

And now if we forget, what does it matter to those who 
sleep beneath the crosses in a far land? The crucifix may not 
stand on the buddies’ graves, but we, through the Church, 
know forever and await the resurrection. 

Then on the Wednesday in Holy Week I was baptized and 
went to confession. Early the next morning I knelt in St. 
Stephen's beside two little ragged urchins who had just washed 
the conventional front of their faces. I watched them as they 
went to the altar and then I went up myself and received the 
Blessed Sacrament. For the first time I had gone to the 
Eternal Feast, and no awkward words of mine can tell the 
wonder of it. 

Easter came, and I heard the Paulist choristers sing their 
Alleluias to the Risen Lord. The Paulist Father spoke of the 
victory of the Cross, and in my heart there seemed to be a 
new peace with In Hoc Signo Vinces written over it. 

Something I felt and shall always feel in the Mass, a glory 
and strength I shall always have in Communion, and a humil- 
ity and cleansing confession will always bring me, for some- 
how it is not merely Catholic theology I have caught hold of, 
but the vision and realization of a Living Christ whose Feast 
and Sacrifice are mine until the consummation of time. All 
this I felt on Easter Sunday, and I feel it with even stronger 
conviction now. 
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That afternoon I went to St. Patrick’s again. The great 
organ was playing, pools of colored light lay over the place, 
a myriad candles burned, flowers over-scented the air, and 
crowds of people wandered about or lingered in prayer before 
the altars. I found my favorite spot behind the High Altar, 
where the suffering Christ lay in His Mother’s arms, and there 
I prayed. When I finished I leaned and kissed the Master’s 
foot. And this is the beginning, not the end of my story. 


ASPIRATION. 
BY J. CORSON MILLER. 


Ler us paint Life as a picture-book 
Of far-off, dim, forgotten things, 
Whose pages flame with Chivalry 
Of deeds that cloaked the dreams of kings. 


Wealth choked our souls with gall and dust— 
Grown blind, we groped down starless ways; 
Our ears were deaf to the Fairies’ bells, 
We lost the pattern of the ancient days. 


O, we shall gather the lamps anew, 
And bruise our feet to the topmost spire, 

Where Truth smiles down, and the years are notes 
That blend in a symphony of fire. 


We shall come back! 

Ev’n now our eyes redrink the dawn 
Through fragrant halls where Duty goes; 

Once more shall Beauty warm our hearts 
In Love’s immortal wedding-clothes. 


We shall build lives that heavenward tower, 
And proudly cry: “God is our friend!” 

We shall make songs as pure as prayers 
Unto the end. 





LESLIE MOORE: ARTIST-NOVELIST. 


BY EDWARD F. CARRIGAN, S.J. 


SIGNIFICANT, indeed, is the number of writers 

mi who have served their apprenticeship to letters by 

handling an artist’s brush or a draughtsman’s 

pencil. Thackeray, we know, while making cari- 

catures was unconsciously preparing himself to 

be a writer of novels; and it was at the end of his career as a 

cartoonist when George du Maurier gave the world his Trilby. 

Similarly, De Morgan found the transition from one art to the 

other a natural progression: he successively gave up painting 

pictures and designing stained glass to win a high reputation 

as a potter. Then, all of a sudden, at the age of sixty-seven, he 

set out and made a new and wider reputation as a writer. 

There is no doubt that Stevenson’s studies in engineering, and 

Thomas Hardy’s in ecclesiastical architecture were the real 

foundations upon which were built their success as novelists. 

Hopkinson Smith affords another illustration of literature’s 

debt to art: like Rossetti, he achieved positive success as an 
artist and as a writer. 

To art, too, are we indebted for Booth Tarkington. We 
have the author’s definite confession as to the originating sug- 
gestion of his delightful romance, Monsieur Beaucaire. “I had 
been doing some pictures,” he says, “for a little magazine that 
failed, and after the failure I still had two or three sketches 
left over. One of these I picked up one night on my desk. It 
represented a little man in a peruke sitting disconsolately at a 
table, while in front of him stood a big, tall man in a uniform 
that I concluded was English. The little man looked to me like 
a Frenchman, and the other one was big enough to be a Duke. 
So I began to write around the sketch, and the result was 
Monsieur Beaucaire.” 

There is also a legend—we do not know how true—that 
when Gilbert K. Chesterton and Hilaire Belloc were insignif- 
icant young men starting to grub their way in London journal- 
ism, they made a compact whereby the latter was to write 
books and the former to draw pictures for them. The legend 
may not be true; but we know that the pictures for Emmanuel 
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Burden and The Green Overcoat were drawn by Mr. Chester- 
ton, and that Mr. Belloc has been quite successful as illustrator 
of some of his own books. Likewise, W. B. Yeats, Robert 
Chambers and Robert Cortes Holliday were all initiated to let- 
ters by the palette and brush. Another instance of the same 
fact is the English artist-novelist, Miss Leslie Moore. 

Leslie Moore was born at Shrewsbury in Shropshire. 
Much of her childhood was spent at Eastney Barracks, Ports- 
mouth, where her father, Colonel Edward Henry Moore, was 
attached to the Royal Marine Artillery; but upon his retire- 
ment from service, the family went to live at Bideford in 
Devon. Her painting she inherits from her father, who, though 
untaught, at one time sketched quite charmingly. With Sir 
Hubert Herkomer Miss Moore studied oil portrait painting, 
and miniature painting with Mr. Alfred Praga and Mr. Alyn 
Williams, and has exhibited at the Academy, the Royal Society 
of Miniature Painters, and at the Society of Miniaturists, of 
which last Society she was made a member. In the field of 
mural decoration she has also done some work: the descrip- 
tion of the mural paintings uncovered by Corin Elmore in The 
Wiser Folly, is really of some paintings Miss Moore uncovered 
and restored in a pre-Reformation church at Martley in Wor- 
cester. It was while pursuing her painting studies at Bushey 
that Miss Moore first began writing. A little story called 
“Jack’s Dance” was sent to Pearson’s Weekly. It was accepted, 
and more was asked for. 

After finishing her training, the young artist went to visit 
friends in South Africa, where she did miniature painting and 
gathered material for future literary work. Upon her return 
to England, six months later, she wrote a children’s book, The 
Happy League, which Wells, Gardner & Company published. 
That was her first published book, and she tells us she was 
proud of it. At this time Miss Moore belonged to an Essay 
Club and wrote fanciful stories for it. These were well re- 
ceived by the other club members, but they said in their criti- 
cisms it was the only kind of work the author could do; so to 
prove the contrary, she wrote a rather strong two-act play, 
which they criticized very favorably, and suggested it would 
make a good novel. The author was fired to try her hand at 
that, wrote it as a novel, sent it to a publisher, and it was ac- 
cepted in a fortnight. That was The Cloak of Convention, of 
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which Miss Moore says she is not a bit proud, nor particularly 
so of her next book, The Notch in the Stick. Then came Aunt 
Olive in Bohemia; and Leslie Moore had now embarked on a 
career as a writer of books. 

Like many others who have contributed to our Catholic 
literature, Miss Moore is a convert. “All my life,” she tells us, 
“from the time I was quite a small child, I have been instinc- 
tively drawn to the Church, though knowing nothing of it.” 
Not, however, till September 30, 1913, was she received into the 
Church by Father Best at the Brompton Oratory in London. 
The Peacock Feather was written during the time she had 
made up her mind fully to ask admission into the Church, 
and is pervaded by a Catholic atmosphere. The story is 
frankly romantic—not the sheer romance of Stanley Weyman 
nor of the authors of the popular Graustark and Zenda stories, 
but more in the order of Monsieur Beaucaire: the mere men- 
tion of Henry Harland’s The Cardinal's Snuff Box will indi- 
cate the class and its character. The Peacock Feather is the 
story of a young man who, having successfully shielded a friend 
in a case of forgery, endures imprisonment in his stead. Dis- 
owned by his father and renounced by his fiancée, he takes to 
the open road, with a penny whistle, a Chaucer, a peacock 
feather in his cap, and the manuscript of a novel, which when 
published wins for its author the praise of great critics, and 
eventually the heart of a high-born lady. A death-bed con- 
fession puts a stop to Peter’s wanderings; and father and son 
are reconciled. The elements of the story, it is true, are conven- 
tional, but its telling is decidedly individual. It has the charm 
and delicacy of fine spun gossamer, shot through with color 
that seems to have been softened by age to the unobtrusive 
but splendid richness which one sees in old tapestries. There 
is a short passage which may be applied to it and its author: 


It’s in its style, its finish, its—its texture that the charm 
and beauty of it lie. .. It is a modern book, yet with all 
the delicacy, the refinement, the porcelain-air of the old 
school. For all that the scenes are laid mainly in the open, 
and are, as I said, quite modern; it breathes an old-world 
grace, a kind of powder-and-patches charm, which makes 
one feel that the writer must have imbibed the finish, the 
courtesy of the old school from his cradle, as if it must 
have come to him as a birthright, an inheritance. 
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A quaint medieval romance is Miss Moore’s next book, 
The Jester. Delightfully written though it is, the tale suffers 
by comparison with the romance that preceded it. It is not 
so well constructed as The Peacock Feather, and the allegor- 
ical vein running through it is too marked to be generally 
popular. 

Next in order of publication is another thoroughly com- 
panionable romance, The Wiser Folly. The same easy, re- 
freshing and poetic style, the same rare and delicious humor, 
light and joyous as a truant sunbeam, and the same graceful 
fancy that gave charm to her previous books here reappear. 
Again, the theme is an old one, but Miss Moore has succeeded 
in dressing it in elegance for the delight of new audiences. 
Delancey Castle in England, which “breathes the very essence 
of romance and bygone forgotten days,” is the centre about 
which the story moves. At the time of the story, Lady Mary, 
whom Father Maloney calls a “wonderful woman,” is holding 
the estate for her young grandson, when a descendant from an 
older branch of the family appears and presents his claim. 
With the influence that led the American claimant to forfeit 
his right to the estate, the story proper is concerned, and 
demonstrates Miss Moore’s power of interesting a reader. 
Situation follows situation with a quickness and naturalness 
which do not suffer the interest to flag. One is in no great 
doubt as to the termination, yet quite curious to know the suc- 
cessive turns; and this, we take it, is a tribute to the skill of 
the narrator. 

Antony Gray—Gardener follows The Wiser Folly. It 
has a quiet, stingless humor, clever dialogue, deft love- 
making, good characterization, lyrically poetic atmosphere 
and delightful description of the English countryside. Quite 
original is this tale of a remarkable heritage. A sudden whim 
puts into the mind of Nicholas Danver the desire to see his last 
will and testament in operation. With the assistance of a 
friend, Doctor Hilary, he becomes officially dead, and his heir, 
Antony Gray, is called to England from South Africa. The 
conditions of the will are somewhat unusual: the heir must 
live on the estate for a year as an under-gardener; he must 
take the name of Michael Field, and neither directly or in- 
directly must he acquaint anyone whomsoever with the fact 
that it was a pseudonym; he would be paid one pound sterling 
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per week and should use no income or capital of his own 
during the said year, nor receive any help or money from 
friends. Fulfillment of these conditions is made more difficult 
for Antony Gray by the unexpected appearance in the neigh- 
borhood of the woman he loves. Misunderstandings, of course, 
arise, but at the crisis of affairs Nicholas Danver comes for- 
ward from his retirement, and all ends happily with marriage 
bells in prospect. 

Someone has said that the very acme of art is so close to 
nature that it sometimes is mistaken for no art at all. This 
seems to be the case with The Desired Haven which, so far, 
is Miss Moore’s strongest and best work.’ The absolute sim- 
plicity of the story is so remarkable that its art may be missed 
by some superficial and unobservant readers. Written some- 
what in the style usually associated with Jane Austen, it 
sparkles with humor and is rich in sympathy and tenderness. 
The Desired Haven tells the story of Philippa Lester, and tells 
it well. The author divides her story into three books: “The 
Child,” “The Girl,” and “The Woman,” showing a master hand 
in the rare and difficult art of creating a character which grows 
and develops under her pen. Philippa is a first-rate piece of 
character-drawing, entirely different from the heroine we 
usually meet in the contemporary novel; in her purity, deli- 
cacy and refinement she takes us back to old-fashioned fiction. 
She is a person of whose creation any novelist in the history 
of fiction might be proud. 

To enumerate Miss Moore’s other successes in character 
delineation would take too long, but mention must be made of 
Peter Carden in The Peacock Feather, and Muriel Lancing, 
“an inscrutable mixture of child, woman of the world, and 
elfin;” of Trix and “Tibby” in Antony Gray—Gardener; of 
Rosamund in The Wiser Folly, and John Mortimer and Corin 
Elmore, “painter, poet, musician, theosophist and fortune- 
teller; in short, dabbler in the arts and the occult sciences;” 
and of Great Aunt Sarah Jane in The Desired Heaven, whom 
one has only to know to love. The priest character, too, in each 
of these novels is lovingly drawn, and the artistic glimpses 
the writer gives of pastoral activities cannot but win outsiders 
to recognize the Catholic claim to truth and beauty. 


1Her latest novel, The Greenway, has just been published by P. J. Kenedy & 
Sons, New York City. $2.25. 
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Though sounded openly and resonantly, the Catholic note 
in Miss Moore’s novels never obtrudes; the beauty of Catholic 
life unfettered by dispute, is shown in such a manner as to 
strike a responsive chord in every heart. Delightful, indeed, 
is the deftness with which the novelist introduces points of 
Catholic doctrine. In The Peacock Feather, for example, 
Peter finding himself in a cottage supposed to be haunted, 
writes to a Catholic friend, whom he had heard speak of 
Masses for souls in Purgatory, and asks for aid. After which 
he becomes conscious of a change of atmosphere in the cot- 
tage. “A repose, a peace, hitherto foreign seemed to have 
descended upon it.... Of course, it might have been pure 
fancy, but Peter did not think it was.” In the same book 
confidence and perseverance in prayer are frequently hinted 
at. Muriel Lancing, through whom the happy union of the 
lovers is brought about, is a girl who prays. Father O’Sul- 
livan’s answer to her request for prayers is exceptionally good: 


And it’s a Mass with the intention of things coming right 
you want me to say, when all the time you’re feeling sure 
they can’t. . . . And if I’m going to say it that way myself, 
what kind of faith do you think I’m going to have in it? . . 
Faith, my child, is not asking God for bushels and setting 
out a pint measure to catch themin.... 


Similarly in Antony Gray—Gardener, Trix Devereaux, worry- 
ing for the Duchessa, realizes that telling our dear Lord all 
about it will be the best way to help her. Anne Sherstone, in 
The Desired Haven, and Elizabeth Darcy, in The Wiser Folly, 
can also flash forth with interesting Catholic doctrine. Par- 
ticularly well done are Elizabeth’s explanation to David of the 
Hidden Presence in the Blessed Sacrament, and Anne’s answer 
to the suggestion that a priest’s position is a remunerative one: 


Have you any idea, I wonder, what the remuneration 
is? Do you realize that the majority of priests have merely 
the bare necessities of life? That in exchange of this bare 
sustenance they give up everything that most men value— 
the sweet intimacy of home life for loneliness, their time 
for themselves to the needs of others, their own will for 
obedience to those set over them? A royal exchange from 
the world’s standpoint, isn’t it? 
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More marked than in any of her other novels is the Cath- 
olic note in The Desired Haven. Philippa, from her childhood, 
seems to be instinctively drawn to the Catholic Church. It all 
began when, with her Great Aunt Sarah Jane and a Catholic 
friend, Mrs. Tremayne, she visited a convent and was shown 
the chapel by the Reverend Mother. 


A strange force gripped Philippa’s heart, an awe, a 
wonder. What it was, what it meant Philippa did not 
know; yet standing awestruck, something was urging her 
to her knees. The Reverend Mother and Mrs. Tremayne 
had both knelt momentarily. Could not, might not she? 
Strange reasoning of a child’s heart. It was their church, 
it was not hers. She had no right to kneel. Great Aunt 
Sarah Jane was stiff and upright. Awe in her heart also, 
had Philippa but known it. What was it? What did it all 
mean? Her eyes, dark, dilated, were fixed upon the altar. 
She was trembling, and yet she was not frightened. A sob 
rose in her throat. They were turning from the chapel. 
Again Mrs. Tremayne and the Reverend Mother had knelt. 

“What is it?” asked Mrs. Tremayne. Great Aunt Sarah 
Jane was ahead with the Reverend Mother. 

“I—I wanted to kneel down.” 

“Kneel then, my dear,” she said. 

And so for a moment Philippa knelt, her eyes towards 
the altar. Again, what was it, and what did it all mean? 
The call of that Voice which long years ago had said: 
“Suffer the little children to come unto Me?” Who knows? 


As time goes on, many incidents, which intensify her 
interest in the Church, come into Philippa’s life: conversa- 
tions with her Uncle Timothy Standish, who at times wished he 
had been born a Catholic; the discovery of The Dream of 
Gerontius with subsequent explanations by Father O’Grady; 
hours spent in the little gray Norman church at Yorkshire, 
where she sometimes “pictured brown-robed monks sitting in 
choir stalls, fancied she heard them chanting the Magnificat.” 


A strange half inarticulate regret would stir in her heart 
that the old chants and praises no longer echoed among the 
arches; a half inarticulate longing that the old faith 
preached within the walls were still the faith of England. 
The longing became one with the childish desire, still at 
times finding an echo in her heart, that she had been born a 
Catholic. 
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Again as a mature woman, when oppressed by mental 
anguish, she finds peace in the presence of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment at the Beaufort Street Chapel. By the prayers of Anne 
Sherstone and converse with Father Viner her difficulties 
vanish, and Philippa is received into the Church. It may 
interest the reader of The Desired Haven to know that the 
mental aspect of Philippa is drawn absolutely from Miss 
Moore’s own life. j 

As would be naturally expected from an artist-novelist, 
Miss Moore excels in description. Many beautiful atmospheric 
vignettes show an eye trained to observe and a pen well skilled 
to report the vision. These pictures show not merely an unerr- 
ing selection of details, but the instinct for the specific word— 
the one word that is always better than its synonym; they are 
the work of a practiced hand that knows the delicate secret of 
not too much. Observe this charming faculty in the opening 
lines of The Peacock Feather: 


It was sunset. 

The sea, which all day long had lain blue and sparkling, 
was changing slowly to a warm gray shot with moving 
purple and gold. The sky flamed crimson and amber. But 
gradually the vivid warmth sank and faded; day slowly 
withdrew into the soft embrace of night, and a blue-gray 
mantle covered sea and sky and land. One by one the stars 
shone forth till overhead the mantle was thickly powdered 
with their twinkling eyes. 

Away across the water the gleam from the lantern of a 
lightship appeared at intervals, while every now and then 
a stronger flash from a distant lighthouse lit up the dark- 
ness. It flung its rays broadcast, across the water, across 
the land, bringing into startling prominence a great mass 
of buildings standing on the top of the cliffs. 


In his essay “On Buying Books,” John Ayscough shows 
clearly the position of the Catholic novelist. “There is no 
doubt,” he observes, “that Catholic novelists would obtain far 
larger audiences if they were content to write what may be 
called non-Catholic novels; and the laborer in the field of 
fiction is as worthy of his hire as any other worker. But they 
are willing to forego larger hire that their work may be in a 
special corner of the great field of letters. In other words, they 


voL. cxu. 48 
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are content with restricted payment of their toil in order that 
they may help in the supply of a Catholic literature of fiction. 
Nor is their self-denial merely in the matter of pecuniary re- 
wards; every writer desires to have as many readers as pos- 
sible, and most writers find that the wider their audience is, 
the greater is the stimulus to good writing. A novelist labeled 
in the public estimation as Catholic, must be content to know 
that ninety-nine out of every hundred novel-readers in England 
will abstain from putting his or her books upon their library- 
list. It does seem, therefore, that Catholic novel-writers have 
some right to complain if they find themselves also unsup- 
ported, or very weakly supported, by Catholic novel-readers.” 

It is, then, the duty of every Catholic, according to his 
capabilities and opportunities, to promote and encourage in 
himself and in others the use of Catholic literature. This does 
not mean that we should praise a book beyond what it de- 
serves, merely because it is Catholic; that would be wrong and 
absurd. But we should be ready to recognize merit, and not 
wait until outsiders discover it for us. Too often Catholic 
writers receive their best and widest appreciation from those 
to whom their faith and ideals are most alien. Let this 
not be said of Miss Leslie Moore. May the charm of her novels 
find recognition among Catholics, and may they have the wide 
reading their artistry deserves. 





RE 


THE SIX WOUNDS. 
BY FRANCIS CARLIN. 


TueE Clay of Christ, impassive now, 

Still wears the wounds upon Its brow, 
Within the hands and feet and side, 

And Love’s deep Wound of which He died. 


Mystic souls on earth may see 

The many scars, but only She 

Whom Love with Love has crucified 
May know the Wound of which He died. 





THE CAREER OF ST. PATRICK. 
BY SEUMAS MACMANUS. 


17] HE coming of Patrick to Ireland marks the great- 

S| est of all Irish epochs. Of all most momentous 
happenings in Irish history, this seemingly simple 

ys} one had the most extraordinary, most far-reach- 

ig i ing effect. It changed the face of the nation, and 
utterly changed the nation’s destiny. The coming of Patrick 
may be said to have affected not Ireland alone, but the world. 

Patrick first came to Ireland—as a captive—in the year 
389 in the reign of Niall. It was forty-three years later, in 
the year 432, the reign of Laoghaire, that he came upon the 
mission which was so miraculously to change the Island’s 
destiny. 

In the period of Patrick’s coming the great Roman Empire 
was crumbling, while Ireland with fleets on the sea and armies 
in foreign lands, had reached the pinnacle of her political 
power—a time that would seem the least propitious for win- 
ning men to the meek and abnegatory doctrines of Christ. 
Yet was it, in His own mysterious way, God’s chosen time for 
sending His chosen man. 

There is endless dispute as to where exactly was the birth- 
place of Patrick, which, in his Confession, he appears to tell 
us was in Bannaven of Taberniz.t Many authorities hold that 
it was near Dumbarton, in the most northern Roman province 
of Celtic Britain. Others hold that it was in the Celtic province 
of Brittany in France. In his Confession are pieces of internal 
evidence that sustain either theory. The fact that St. Martin 
of Tours was his maternal uncle is one of the strong points in 
favor of his Continental origin. His father, Calporn, held 
municipal office in the Romanized town (of Britain or Brit- 
tany) which was his native place—was a Decurion, a kind of 
magistrate, there. His mother Conchessa, was a niece of St. 
Martin. He himself was christened Succat, signifying “clever 
in war.” 


*Though strictly speaking the only assurance to be found in that sentence 
of the Confession is that he was there taken captive. 
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Wherever he was born, it seems to have been from Brit- 
tany, from the home of his mother’s parents, where he was 
visiting, that at the age of sixteen he was taken captive, with 
his two sisters, Darerca and Lupida. It was in a raid made 
by the men who sailed on a fleet of King Niall, says Keating. 
They were borne to Ireland, and his sisters said to have been 
placed in Muirthomne (Louth) while he was sold to an Antrim 
chieftain, named Miliuc, who set him herding his flocks in the 
valley of the Braid, around thé foot of the mountain, Sliabh 
Mis.* 

His occupation as a herd upon a mountainside was 
fine probation for the holy career that was to be Patrick’s. 
He confesses in his biography that in his wayward youth at 
home, he had forgotten God, and from Him wandered into the 
ways of sin. Alone with his herd upon Sliabh Mis during the 
day and the night, the months and the seasons, his spiritual- 
ity was reawakened. And God guided his feet to the path of 
duty again. “I was always careful,” he says, in the affecting 
picture which he paints of the herdboy’s wonderful days on 
the mountains, “to lead my flocks to pasture, and have prayed 
fervently. The love and fear of God more and more inflamed 
my heart; my faith enlarged, my spirit augmented, so that I 
said a hundred prayers by day and almost as many by night. 
I arose before day in the snow, in the frost, and the rain, yet I 
received no harm, nor was I affected with slothfulness. For 
then the spirit of God was warm within me.” 

Thus he spent seven years in human slavery, working out 
with God his spiritual freedom. And his human freedom 
followed. In a dream that came to him he was told to travel 
to the seashore at a certain place two hundred miles distant, 
where he would find a ship on which he would make his escape. 
He found the ship, and was taken on board—after first getting 
a refusal and being turned away by the captain—and in the 
seventh year of his captivity he sailed away from Ireland. 

And, be it noted, that the Irish land he had entered as a 
foreigner, he now left as an Irishman. For, as he was des- 
tined to give a new faith and new soul to Ireland, Ireland had 
given a new faith and new soul to him. In his seven years’ 
slavery, the Irish tongue had become his tongue, and his spirit 


2 One of his biographers, Frebus, says that it was into the country of Tirawley, 
in Mayo, that Patrick was sold—and on the mountain of Croagh Patrick herded his 
flocks. 
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was the Irish spirit, which at that impressionable age he had 
imbibed. So, to make him truly one of the people to whom 
he was to carry God’s word, God had wisely permitted his slave 
service among them during the very six or seven years in which 
men’s characters are stamped with the qualities of those 
amongst whom they move. 

A three days’ voyage brought Patrick to the land from 
which he had been carried captive—after which a trying and 
distressing journey of twenty-eight days through deserts and 
wilds, brought him to his home, where the lost one was wel- 
comed with great rejoicing. Yet, though his people resolved 
never to let him from their sight again, and though it glad- 
dened him to be with his kin, his heart could find no peace 
for thinking of the country and the people that had grown 
into his soul, and had become his. There were centred the 
thoughts of the day, the dreams of the night. 

At length he had a vivid night vision: “And there I saw 
a vision during the night, a man coming from the west; his 
name was Victoricus, and had with him many letters; he gave 
me one to read, and in the beginning of it was a voice from 
Ireland. I then thought it to be the voice of the inhabitants of 
Focluit wood, adjoining the western sea; they appeared to cry 
out in one voice, saying: ‘Come to us, O holy youth, and walk 
among us.’ With this I was feelingly touched, and could read 
no longer: I then awoke.” 

After this, he could not rest inactive. He must prepare 
himself for the task of carrying the Gospel of Christ to the 
people of his heart. And despite the tears and entreaties of 
his relatives, he bade good-bye to them and home, and traveled 
away to study for the ministry. 

A tantalizing vagueness settled over the history of his 
Continental travels in search of learning and ordination. And 
very many conflicting accounts of his travels and studies are 
given. In 396 he is said to have entered the monastery of 
Marmoutiers near Tours, a foundation of his uncle, St. Martin. 
Here he remained till Martin’s death, which occurred, some 
say in 397, some in 402. And here St. Martin gave him the 
monastic habit and the clerical tonsure. Some (doubtful) ac- 
counts show him studying next (in 403) with the students of 
St. John of Lateran in Rome. He visited and sojourned in many 
holy places, and studied under many holy men—in monas- 
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teries and in hermitages, in Italy and in Mediterranean islands. 
He is said to have spent many years in a monastery on the Isle 
of Lerins, under St. Honoratus and St. Maximus. Afterward, 
many years seem to have been spent at Auxerre under St. 
Germanus, the Bishop, a man of great culture as well as piety. 

In the year 430 St. Patrick turned up at Auxerre again, 
his age being now thirty-eight. He had long sought to be com- 
missioned to Ireland. At this time again, backed by the in- 
fluence of Germanus, he preferred his request to Rome—but 
was refused because Palladius had then been sent. When 
finally came the news of the failure and of the death of Pal- 
ladius, Patrick journeyed to Rome, to Pope Celestine, carry- 
ing with him a letter from Germanus. Celestine now granted 
his request, and consecrated him Archbishop* for the Irish 
mission. Also twenty priests and deacons were ordained to 
be his companions in the undertaking. 

Celestine also conferred upon him his new name, the title 
of Patricius—an ancient name or title of the highest honor 
among the Romans. 

Then the desire of his life being crowned, he, at the age 
of sixty, with buoyant soul and gladdened heart, amid his re- 
joicing company, set forward from Rome upon his momentous 
mission. On his way he stopped with Germanus, who pre- 
sented him with vestments, chalices, and books, and gave him 
advice and blessing. 

He reached Ireland in 432 in the fourth year of the reign 
of Laoghaire, son of Niall, High-King. He is said to have 
first landed near Vartry in the County Wicklow—at about the 
same place at which Palladius, before him, had arrived.‘ 
There he preached and baptized and, like Palladius, was 
driven out. He sailed northward, and into Strangford Loch 
in Down, where landing, he was again attacked. Dichu, a 
chieftain of the Dal Fiatachs, taking Patrick and his company 
to be a band of British pirates, descended upon them. But 
Dichu was so struck with respect and veneration when Patrick 


* This may be but the guess of a biographer. Some accounts say that en route 
to Ireland, a Gaulist bishop, Amator, consecrated him bishop. Germanus, also, is 
credited with having consecrated him, and changed his name from Succat to 
Magonius. 

*As Palladius was also named Patrick, several of the lifetime events of the 
two Patricks seem to have got confused. It is quite possible, even probable, this 
accounts for the supposed first landing of our Patrick in Wicklow, and his preach- 


ing there. 
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faced him that he lowered his arms, hearkened to the words 
of the apostle, and finally, with his family, was baptized. 
Patrick afterwards built a church on this spot, commemorat- 
ing his first conversion in the North. The place has since 
been called Sabhall Padraic—or corruptly, Saul. 

But Patrick craved to bring to Christ his old master, 
Miliuc. Forth then he fared toward the country of his cap- 
tivity, and the house of his master. But Miliuc is said to have 
grown furious when intelligence was brought him that Succat, 
his former slave, was journeying thence, bent on converting 
him to a new faith—and that the new faith’s appeal, voiced by 
Succat, no man could resist. Rather than submit the deter- 
mined old pagan set fire to his house, and immolated himself 
in the flames. 

When Patrick arrived and found what had happened, 
and that his old master had removed himself from the reach 
of Christ, he is said to have shed floods of tears. He wended 
his way back to the territory of Lecale where he had first 
landed, and there did successful missionary work, converting 
and baptizing Dichu’s people. And having ordained priests 
for them, he sailed again southward, and landed at the mouth 
of the Boyne—with intention of proceeding to the court of the 
High-King, Laoghaire, at Tara. He left his nephew, Luman, 
with some sailors in charge, in the boat, while he traveled 
inland—toward royal Court. 

On his journey to Tara he won the love and the faith of a 
little lad—Benin—who was destined to shine as the brightest and 
greatest of his disciples. This sweet-voiced boy became Patrick’s 
psalmist. Later, in Armagh, he became Patrick’s coadjutor. 
And, finally, he heired and worthily filled Patrick’s primatial 
chair in Armagh, and headed the School of Armagh, as well as 
ruled the Church. And to the learned Benin (Benignus) is 
now attributed, by many scholars, the authorship of the great 
and valuable ancient Irish book, The Book of Rights. 

On the eve of Easter, Patrick’s party encamped at Slaine, 
on the left bank of the Boyne, opposite to and in sight of Tara, 
and Patrick lighted in front of his tent, a fire which was visible 
at the king’s court. It was a gross violation of royal and 
ancient order that on this eve any fire should be lighted before 


* Others hold that Benin only re-wrote and revised this important work, which, 
they say, was compiled by Cormac MacArt, two hundred years earlier. 
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the court Druids should light their sacred fire upon the royal 
Rath. Accordingly, when Laoghaire’s astounded court beheld 
in the distance the blazing of Patrick’s fire before the Druid 
fire had yet been lit, great was their consternation and high 
and hot their wrath. 

“What audacious miscreant,” demanded the king, “has 
dared to do this outrage?” The Druids answered him that it 
was indeed the Tailcenn of the old prophecy, come to super- 
sede his rule, and their rule, in Erinn. “Moreover,” they said, 
“unless the fire on yonder hill be extinguished this very night, 
it shall never more be extinguished in Erinn. It will outshine 
all fires that we light, and he who lit it will conquer us all: he 
will overthrow you, and his kingdom overthrow your king- 
dom: he will make your subjects his, and rule over them all 
forever.” 

Then King Laoghaire, a splendidly determined old pagan, 
of like nature with Miliuc, angrily demanded that the trans- 
gressor should be dragged before him, with all the other for- 
eign intruders who were supporting him. Patrick’s camp was 
raided by Laoghaire’s soldiers, and he and his companions 
ordered to march to Tara. 

An old tradition has it that, as, on Easter morning, the 
missionaries proceeded in processional order, toward the 
king’s court, they chanted the sacred Lorica, called the Faed 
Fiada, or Deer’s Cry, specially composed by Patrick for their 
protection. It is said that as the minions of the Druids lay in 
ambush to intercept and kill them, they saw not Patrick and 
his companions pass, but only a harmless herd of gentle deer, 
a doe followed by her twenty fawns. Hence the hymn’s title, 
the Faed Fiada—the Deer’s Cry. And through all the cen- 
turies since, the Faed Fiada—which many old authorities pro- 
nounce to be Patrick’s own work, and the first hymn written 
in Gaelic—has been used by the Irish race as a lorica for 
protection: 


I bind me today, 
God’s might to direct me, 
God’s power to protect me, 
God’s wisdom for learning, 
God’s eye for discerning, 
God’s ear for my hearing, 
God’s word for my clearing. 
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God’s hand for my cover, 
God’s path to pass over, 
God’s buckler to guard me, 
God’s army to ward me, 


Against snares of the devil, 
Against vice’s temptation, 
Against wrong’s inclination, 
Against men who plot evil, 

Anear or afar, with many or few. 


Christ near, 

Christ here, 

Christ be with me, 
Christ beneath me, 
Christ within me, 

Christ behind me, 

Christ be o’er me, 
Christ before me. 


Christ in the left and the right, 

Christ hither and thither, 

Christ in the sight, 

Of each eye that shall seek me, 

In each ear that shall hear, 

In each mouth that shall speak me— 

Christ not the less 

In each heart I address. 

I bind me today on the Triune—I call, 

With faith in the Trinity—-Unity—God over all.® 


And having been carried safe by the Lord through the 
ambushes prepared for them, Patrick led his host into the 
king’s presence, chanting: “Let them that will, trust in chariots 
and horses, but we walk in the name of the Lord.” 

In the presence of king and court, Patrick was first con- 
fronted with the Druids, who, it was hoped, would quickly 
confound him. But matching his miracles against their magic, 
he showed to all that his powers far transcended theirs. He 
dispelled a darkness, which they, by their magical powers, 
had produced, but were powerless to dissipate. “They can 
bring darkness,” he significantly said, “but cannot bring 
light.” He preached Christ to the assembly, and won to his 
Master the queen and several prominent members of the court. 


* This, Dr. Sigerson’s rendering of the hymn, is in the same measure, metre, and 
rhythm of the original. 
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And, though Laoghaire’s pagan faith was unshaken, he was so 
far won by the man Patrick that he gave him the freedom of 
his realm to preach the new faith where and to whom he 
would.’ 

Patrick’s next great preaching was to the vast assembly 
of the men of Erinn, who had gathered at the Fair of Taillte. 
Though at these national fairs the multitude always antici- 
pated hearing and seeing many wonderful things—scholars, 
historians and poets of their own nation addressing them, 
sometimes scholars and travelers from far countries, as well 
as, always, foreign merchants bringing rare merchandise— 
the Fair of Taillte at the Lammas of 432 furnished to the ex- 
pectant multitude a rare sensation. When they beheld the 
procession of foreign clerics, all clad in strange garments, and 
headed by a beautiful and venerable man, arrive chanting 
strange new chants, there surely was startling commotion. 
Astonishing must have been the crush, and vast the crowd, of 
the tens and hundreds of thousands of fair-goers who now 
pushed and pressed to get nearer sight of this wonderful pro- 
cession of chanting strangers—to learn who they were and 
whence, and what was their object in Erinn. 

And when the venerable leader addressed the seething 
crowds, telling them that he was the ambassador of the 
King of the world’s kings, describing to them his King’s king- 
dom, telling them of the infinite love of his King for all of 
them, of His sending His own Son as His messenger to man- 
kind, of the beauty and goodness, meekness, and loveableness 
of that Son, and then of His sufferings, His torture and death, 
at the hands of those whom he came to invite to the enjoyment 
of His Father’s kingdom—how the bearded warrior throngs, 
and even the eager youths there, must have been impressed, 
inspired, fired, and melted; how the wild ones must have felt 
themselves tamed; and the haughty humbled; and the scornful 
sweetened; and the strenuous soothed; as eventually the 
mightily moved multitude—including a Prince, Conal, son of 


‘Laoghaire died a pagan—killed by lightning. The Leinstermen had defeated 
him in the battle of Athgara, and taken him prisoner, at a time when he had gone 
to demand from them the Boru Tribute. They compelled him to take oath, by the 
sun, moon and stars, that he would never again demand the tribute. But he broke 
his oath and went against them once more. Then heaven’s lightning, it is said, 
visited vengeance on him for the breaking of the oath. He was buried in one of the 
old pagan fashions—in standing attitude, fully accoutered, and facing Leinster and 


his enemies. 
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Niall, whose heart was there reached by the grace of God— 
bowed for the Tailcenn’s blessings. 

The next year was spent preaching throughout Meath and 
Leinster. He went into the province of Connaught in 434. On 
his way he visited the Plain of Magh Slecht, where stood the 
great idol, Crom Cruach, before which, in the ancient time, 
Tighernmas and his worshipping thousands had been slain 
by Heaven—and threw down this idol, along with the twelve 
others that stood around it. He met and converted King 
Laoghaire’s two beautiful daughters, Ethni the Fair and 
Fedelm the Ruddy, who were at the Connaught Palace of 
Cruachan, under the tuition of the two Druids, Mal and Cop- 
lait. 

. On top of the mountain of Croagh Patrick in Connaught, 
he spent the forty days of Lent, watching and fasting and pray- 
ing. And the tradition goes as recorded by the monk, Jocelin, 
that it was from this mountain top he commanded all the 
serpents and venomous things in Ireland, driving them into the 
ocean, and ridding Ireland of all viperous things forever.* The 
Saint at length reached the Wood of Focluit, dear to his 
memory—reached it at the time of a great assemblage of 
people, and there preaching to those children of Focluit Wood, 
whose cries he had heard in his dream, he converted, it is told, 
the seven sons of the Chieftain, Prince Amalgaid, and twelve 
thousand people. 

In 441, after seven years in Connaught, he proceeded by 
the narrow way between Benbulbin and the sea, into Ulster, 
where he spent four years traveling, preaching, baptizing and 
church-building. After that he preached through Leinster— 
on the way to which, the Dubliners, it is said, came out in 
crowds to meet him. And then on through Munster. At royal 
Cashel in Munster, he converted the King, Aongus. Twelve 
sons and twelve daughters of the heroic Aongus were conse- 
crated to God. Aongus ordered that henceforth a capitation 
tax from his people should be paid to St. Patrick and to his 
successors in Armagh. It was paid every third year by the 
kings of Munster, down to the time of Cormac MacCullanan in 
the tenth century. 


Patrick convened a Synod at Cashel, where he met his 


*Some centuries before, Solinus, the Roman writer, recorded that there were 
no snakes in Ireland—which belies the honored tradition. The tradition, however, 
persists, and will always persist in the popular belief. 
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southern rivals, SS. Ailbe, Declan, Ciaran and Ibar, and 
after much argument got their obedience. Ibar was the most 
obstinate, and last to yield. For he was unwilling, says an ac- 
count, that any one but a native of Ireland should be acknowl- 
edged the ecclesiastical patron of the country. After complet- 
ing his work in Munster the Saint returned north again 
through Leinster into Ulster, where he was to spend six years 
more, visiting the churches, organizing congregations, and or- 
daining priests. 

He then founded Armagh—where was to be his See. The 
Hill of Armagh on which he founded his Archiepiscopal city 
was given him by Daire, the chief of that district. Here he 
built the Archiepiscopal residence, the church, the monastery, 
and the school. He made it the primatial city of the island. 
But, through the work and the fame of the great schools which 
were to develop there, it was to become within a few cen- 
turies—to quote words of a great Continental scholar (Dar- 
mesteter)—“not only the ecclesiastical capital of Ireland, but 
the capital of civilization.” His favorite disciple, Benignus 
(Benin), the herdboy, he put into his See of Armagh, to ad- 
minister it for him, while he spent these years of his old age 
for the most part in tranquillity, sometimes in Armagh and 
sometimes in his first church of Saball. 

In all likelihood it was during these tranquil years when 
now his hardest work was over, that Patrick directed the 
compilation of the laws known as the Senchus Mor. He got 
the lawgivers to lay before him all the old laws, and, to codify 
and purge them, called into council upon them three kings, 
three bishops, three Ollams, and they got a poet “to throw a 
thread of poetry around them.” Now also, probably, he wrote 
his famous Confession, and possibly also during this period his 
second most famous work, his Epistle to Coroticus—works 
which after fourteen hundred years, still live—and will live.® 
They were written in the rather poor Latin of which Patrick 
was master, the provincial Latin of the Roman provinces. For, 
as he humbly stated again and again, he was not of the very 
learned, and he was profusely apologetic for his temerity in 
writing what would be read and criticized by the really learned 


ones, his contemporaries. 

®* These, his works, were preserved in the ancient Book of Armagh, into which 
they were copied by the scribe, Ferdomnach, about the year 810—there, too, copied, 
as Ferdomnach states from the manuscript in Patrick’s own handwriting. 
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“I, Patrick, the sinner, unlearned, no doubt,” he humbly 
begins his Coroticus Epistle to Coroticus, a British prince, 
who, making a raid into Ireland, slaughtered many there, and 
carried off with him many captives—among them some of 
Patrick’s newly baptized children of the Church. “With mine 
own hand,” he says, “have I written and composed these words, 
to be given and handed to, and sent to, the soldiers of Coro- 
ticus.” “On the day following that on which the newly bap- 
tized, in white array, were anointed with the chrism, it was 
still gleaming on their foreheads, while they were cruelly 
butchered and slaughtered with the sword.” 

In this intense document Patrick first gives utterance to 
that cry against British oppression which the agonizing heart 
of Ireland has echoed every year, of the past seven hundred 
and fifty years: “Is it a crime,” he cries out, “to be born in 
Ireland? Have not we the same God as ye have?” He boldly 
demands return of the captives, and mercilessly castigates the 
tyrant who sacrilegiously carried them off. 

But, of course, Patrick’s magnum opus, which will live 
forever, is his Confession. To others, fathers of the Faith, he 
had been calumniated. One whom he had held to be a dear 
friend turned disloyal to him and endeavored to injure him in 
the eyes of these, his brethren. The Confession was written 
for the purpose of defending himself against the false charges. 
Timidly, and with characteristic humility, but still with a 
great calm, he opens this famous document: 

“I, Patrick, a sinner, the most rustic and the least of all the 
faithful, and in the estimation of very many deemed contemp- 
tible, at the time I was barely sixteen years of age, I knew 
not the true God; and I was led to Ireland in captivity with 
many thousand persons according to our deserts, for we turned 
away from God and kept not His commandments. ... And 
there the Lord opened the understanding of my unbelief so 
that at length I might recall to mind my sins and be converted 
with all my heart to the Lord, my God, Who hath regarded my 
humility and taken pity on my youth and my ignorance, and 
kept watch over me before I knew Him, and before I had dis- 
cretion, and could distinguish between good and evil; 
and He protected me and consoled me as a father does his 
son.” 


The part of the Confession which many authorities adduce 
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as testimony that Patrick, with his moderate learning, found 
himself in Ireland among very learned ones and great critics, 
is this: 

“For this reason I have long been thinking of writing, 
but up to the present I hesitated; for I feared lest I should 
transgress against the tongue of men, seeing that I am not 
learned like others, who in the best style therefore have drunk 
in both laws and sacred letters in equal perfection; and who 
from their infancy never changed their mother tongue; but 
were rather making it always more perfect. 

“My speech, however, and my style were changed into the 
tongue of the stranger, as can easily be perceived in the flavor 
of my writings how I am trained and instructed in languages, 
for as the wise man saith: ‘By the tongue wisdom will be dis- 
cerned and understanding, and knowledge, and learning of 
the truth.’” 

Out of some later sentence in the Confession is taken 
apparent substantiation of Britain’s claim on his nativity 
where he says: 

“Wherefore, however, I might have been willing to leave 
them, and go into the Brittaniz, as to my country and relatives, 
and not only so, but also to the Galliz, to visit my brethren.” 
And: “Again after a few years I was in the Brittanie with my 
parents.” 

This evidence, while colorable, is far from being positive, 
in favor of his British birth. For one thing, Brittany may well 
have been called one of the Brittanie—which it was: and in 
the next place, even if he referred to Britain proper, it does not 
follow that because his family, of which the father was a 
Roman official, was then in that particular province of the 
Roman Empire, he and his had been there at the time of 
Patrick’s birth. 

The Confession testifies to idol worship in Ireland, where 
it says: “Whence Ireland, which never had the knowledge of 
God, but up to the present always adored idols and things 
unclean—how are they now made a people of the Lord, and 
are called the children of God? The sons of the Scots and the 
daughters of their chieftains are seen to become monks and 
virgins of Christ.” 

We hear again his humility—and also a hint of the accu- 
sations made against him—in the following extracts: 
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“And behind my back they were talking among themselves 
and kept saying: “Why does he expose himself to danger 
amongst enemies who know not God?’ Not for malice sake, 
but because they did not approve it, as I myself can testify, 
and understand, on account of my rusticity. ... But though I 
be rude in all things, still I have tried to some extent to keep 
watch over myself. ... Or when the Lord ordained clergy 
everywhere by my mediocrity, ‘and I gave them my ministra- 
tions gratis, did I ask from any of them so much as the 
price of a sandal. Tell it against me and I shall restore you 
more. 

“...I, poor and wretched, even should I wish for wealth, I 
have it not, nor do I judge myself, for daily I expect either a 
violent death or slavery, or the occurrence of some such ca- 
lamity. But I fear none of these things on account of the 
promises of Heaven! I have cast myself into the hands of the 
Almighty God, for He rules everything. As the prophet say- 
eth: ‘Cast thy cares upon the Lord, and He Himself will sus- 
tain them.’ . . . Lo, again and again, I shall in brief set out 
the words of my Confession. I testify in truth and in the joy 
of my heart before God and His holy angels that I never had 
any motive except the Gospel and its promises in ever return- 
ing to that nation from which I had previously with difficulty 
made my escape.” 

And the final paragraph of the great Confession from 
which these few excerpts are taken: 

“But I pray those who believe and fear God, whosoever 
will have deigned to look on this writing which Patrick, the 
sinner and unlearned, no doubt, wrote in Ireland, that no one 
shall ever say it was my ignorance (did it), that I have done 
God’s will; but think ye, and let it be most firmly believed that 
it was the gift of God. And this is my Confession before 
I die.” 

This powerfully appealing, and magnificently simple, 
document breathes in its every line the rare fragrance of a 
great and sincere, meek, and beautiful heart, reverently bowed 
down in the palpable presence of God. The faultiness of the 
language in which it was originally written fails to mar this 
precious piece of the old world’s literature. Patrick’s Confes- 
sion is a great picture of a great soul, painted by one who, 
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scorning to give art one thought, was a great natural 
artist.*° 

After a full life, rich with great labors greatly done, and 
by Christ crowned with success, thrice blessed by seeing the 
fruit ripen from the seed he sowed, Patrick passed away, at 
Down, in about the year 460—leaving behind him a grief- 
stricken people who had made this man one of their own, and 
learned to love him almost to the point of worship. The twelve 
days of his wake are known as Laithi na Caointe, the Days of 
Lamentation, when a whole nation whom he had brought to 
Christ, bewailed the most mournful loss a nation had ever 
known. 

Thus passed away one of the greatest, perhaps the greatest, 
that Ireland ever knew, or ever will know—still more, one of 
the dominant personalities of world history, whose influence 
will end only with the final running out of the sands of Time. 
What Confucius was to the Oriental, Moses to the Israelite, 
Mohammed to the Arab, Patrick was to the Gaelic race. And 
the name and the power of those other great ones will not out- 
live the name and the power of our apostle. 

One of the secrets of the wonderful power he has wielded 
over the Irish, and one of the secrets of his world-popularity 
was the rare combination in him of the spiritual with the 
human. Among saints, Patrick is eminently saintly, and very, 
very human among human beings. His shining virtues make 
him kin of the angels, while his human frailities—Celtic frail- 


“Another work of Patrick’s which is lost, is referred to by his biographer, 
Tirechan, under the title of Commemmoratio Laborum. 

In the noted work, The Book of Rights, ascribed to his disciple, Benignus, is 
found the Blessing of St. Patrick, which some think is one of Patrick’s poems: 


“The Blessing of God upon you all, 
Men of Erin, sons, women, 

And daughters; prince-blessing, 
Meal-blessing, blessing of long-life, 
Health blessing, blessing of excellence, 
Eternal-blessing, heaven blessing, 
Cloud-blessing, sea-blessing, 
Fruit-blessing, land blessing, 
Crop-blessing, dew-blessing, 

Blessing of elements, blessing of valor, 
Blessing of dexterity, blessing of glory, 
Blessing of deeds, blessing of honor, 
Blessing of happiness be upon you all, 
Laics, clerics, while I command 

The blessing of the men of Heaven; 

It is my bequest, as it is a Perpetual Blessing.” 
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ities—his passionateness, his impetuosity, his torrential anger 
against tyrants, his teeming fierceness against sinners in high 
place, his biting scathe and burning scorn, made men feel that 
he was a brother to all men—especially to all Irishmen. More 
surely did these qualities win the Irish Celt when they found 
in him combined the terror of a warrior with the tenderness 
of a woman; the ferocity of a tiger, with the gentleness of a 
lamb. The same Patrick who had tenderly lifted on his 
shoulders and carried to safety the fawn of Armagh Hill, later 
thundered denunciations at the plundering, murdering Coro- 
ticus and his men—“fellow-citizens of demons,” “slaves of 
hell,” “dead while they live,” “patricides, fratricides, ravening 
wolves, eating up the people of the Lord-like breadstuffs!” It 
was only a man of such terrible passion, and such ineffable 
tenderness who could have gained, as quickly as Patrick did, 
complete moral ascendancy over the Irish nation—so amaz- 
ingly compelling their allegiance, obedience, faith, belief, and 
trust, as in one generation to work that wondrous change 
which called forth the testimony by the old poet (put into the 
mouth of the returned Caoilte): “There was a demon at the 
butt of every grass-blade in Erinn, before thy advent; but at 
the butt of every grass-blade in Erinn today there is an Angel.” 

And that Caoilte’s figure of speech finds its justification 
in the historical records of those days we shall admit, when 
we contrast the two widely differing natures of the Irish people, 
who, before Patrick, were carrying the ruthless law of the sword 
far over sea and land, and that very different Irish people, 
who, after Patrick, left the conquering sword to be eaten by rust 
while they went far and wide again over sea and land, bear- 
ing now to the nations—both neighboring and far off—the 
healing balm of Christ’s gentle words. 

An unquenchable burning desire for bringing souls to 
Christ was the passion of Patrick’s life. And he pursued his 
passion with an unremitting perseverance, with a greatness of 
mind and a grandeur of soul that has infrequently been par- 
alleled in missionary annals, and seldom surpassed. 

And this singularly great man was, as we have seen, 
steeped in humility: “I was a stone, sunk in the mire till He 
Who is powerful came, and in His mercy raised me up.” 

It is of interest to note that the traditions of Patrick which 
linger down the ages represent him not merely as a saint, 


Vou. cx. 49 
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lawgiver, statesman, and a brother of the common people, 
but ever, also, as an admirer of the literary men, scholars, and 
poets of the nation, and an ardent lover of their profane 
literature. 

In recent times several ingenious people have demon- 
strated apparently to their own complete satisfaction that 
Patrick was a Protestant, a Methodist, a Presbyterian, a Bap- 
tist—a Jew even—almost everything except what he was—and 
that he founded in Ireland an independent church which they 
call the Celtic Church. These absurd contentions are set at 
rest—if they needed setting at rest—by the Canon of St. 
Patrick, preserved in the old Book of Armagh—which was fin- 
ished by the scribe Ferdomnach in 807—a Canon which, those 
very learned Protestant Irish scholars, Usher and Whitley 
Stokes, accept as proof of his Roman authority and affiliation." 
“Moreover, if any case should arise of extreme difficulty, and 
beyond the knowledge of all the judges of the nations of the 
Scots, it is to be duly referred to the chair of the Archbishop 
of the Gaedhil, that is to say, of Patrick, and the jurisdiction of 
this bishop (of Armagh). But if such a case as aforesaid, of 
a matter at issue, cannot be easily disposed of (by him), with 


his counselors in that (investigation) we have decreed that it 
be sent to the apostolic seat, that is to say, to the chair of the 
Apostle Peter, having the authority of the city of Rome. 

“These are the persons who decreed concerning this mat- 
ter, viz.: Auxilius, Patrick, Secundinus and Benignus. But after 
the death of St. Patrick his disciples carefully wrote out his 
books.” 


“Even if, by straining of the imagination, we should suppose this document 
to be forged by Ferdomnach—without any conceivable reason for forging it then— 
it shows that, at the time Ferdomnach wrote it, the See of Armagh, the centre of 
the Church in Ireland, was subordinate to the Pontiff. 

Again within the century after Patrick, we find the great Columbanus, when 
submitting to Pope Gregory the question of his dispute with the Gaulist ecclesiastics, 
saying: “We Irish . .. are bound to the Chair of Peter.” 





MARAGH OF THE SILENT VALLEY. 
BY MARY FOSTER. 


=— 7 HE high road led straight up from the sea through 

mi the fertile valley which climbed up into the moor- 

land and was transformed into black, rocky 

country where the stern mountains crept close to 

{ —} each other above the narrowing road. Here, a 

rough track led up into the hills, and wound round precipitous 

rocks from which the fertile valley below and the distant blue 
sea were hidden. 

Looking ahead, it seemed as though the pathway must end 
abruptly against a wall of rock, but it slipped through unex- 
pected turnings, winding upward and onward until, round a 
sudden bend, the Silent Valley was disclosed to view. 

The valley—well named Silent. 

It was a wide space, sheltered on all sides by the great 
rugged mountains with their barren sides and beautiful curved 
outlines, smooth and rugged, pointed and undulating. No bird 
sang, no human voice rose on the air. Only the plaintive 
bleating of the mountain sheep broke the stillness; and from 
far below the listening ear could detect the murmur of the 
river, which had hollowed itself out a deep bed. Not a tree 
grew, no vegetation flourished save the rough mountain grass 
upon which the sheep grazed, and the glorious heather and 
aromatic bog-myrtle. 

Mystery brooded about the Valley, it had a haunted air in 
utter abandonment and silence, in the midst of the quiet giant 
mountains, who surely kept many of earth’s secrets in their 
impenetrable bosoms. 

Yet one would grow to love the place, beautiful in its 
wild solitude, changeful in its very changelessness. Through 
the hidden windings of the Valley, the mist noiselessly floated 
in, covering everything with a damp, snowy pall; or it lay 
lightly upon the mountain tops, letting the sunlight play in 
the Valley beneath. 

At other times, it came flying in from the sea, leaving 
the heights in the sunlight and enveloping the Valley in its 
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treacherous white haze, lying about for days, perhaps, until 
the west wind drew it out to sea again, or a storm from the 
north howlingly dispersed it to the four quarters of the earth. 

Shadows fell fleetingly upon the mountains, and the sun 
lingered lovingly upon the heather, regretting, no doubt, that 
his daily visit to the guarded Valley was so brief. 

Tucked in a corner of Slieve Bronach, and sheltered by it 
from the harsh north wind, stood a tiny cottage. It seemed 
part of its barren surroundings, so gray were its rough walls. 
The small potato patch which lay in front of the cabin just 
lent a faint touch of brighter green to the bareness, but the 
brown tilled earth of the little square of oats was indistin- 
guishable from the heather and the turf. 

Slieve Bronach had taken the humble home under his 
care, and he frowned across at Slieve Gillian, which rose 
abruptly near by. 

Between the two peaks, and close to the cottage, there 
lay a mountain tarn of unfathomable depth—Lough Shawm, 
around whose shores hung countless legends. A curiously 
white gravel strand surrounded the water, which was brackish 
and undrinkable, but a limpid little stream trickled down 
Slieve Bronach’s rugged side and lost itself in the tarn, its 
gurgling murmur hushed suddenly in the lake’s deep silence, 
and its bubbling flow swallowed silently in the black waters of 
Lough Shawm. 

The little cottage got all the sunshine of the short days, 
but no rays played upon the black surface of Lough Shawm. 
It was ever in shadow, for Slieve Gillian’s lofty shoulder 
jealously screened its waters from the light. Thus they were 
gloomy and black, and intensely cold. 

John Rooney had lived in the Valley all his life, and loved 
it dearly. He cared for the sheep, year in and year out—the 
great flocks that grazed all over the mountains, and he knew 
each sheep as well as he knew every sheep track about for 
miles. He had taken his wife from the great bog over the 
other side of Slieve Bronach, and as she, too, was a child of 
the mountains, she would not have been happy save in their 
midst. 

And her children had known no other home. Her boys 
were grown up, and had ceased their irregular attendance at 
the queer little mountain school which lay a couple of miles 
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beyond where Slieve Ronan raised its rocky summit on the 
other side of the great torrent. And Maragh, her one girl, 
would soon be a woman. 

She was a lovely child, with curling hair, brown, save 
where the sun had kissed it and made it gold. Her Irish gray 
eyes looked out of a round, dainty face which was tanned to a 
healthy red brown, and she moved with the artless grace of 
one who has always been clothed with freedom. The short, 
dark skirt she wore showed bare feet which had never known 
shoes, and a three cornered shawl did duty for both coat and 
hat. Her life had been spent in the Silent Valley, under the 
watchful mountains. She had never been away from their 
guardianship. 

Across Slieve Ronan’s shoulder, she trudged weekly with 
her parents to the chapel on Knock Garvagh’s breast, near 
which stood the school she had attended fitfully with her 
brothers. Simple mountain folk from the neighboring valleys 
heard their Sunday Mass at Garvagh Chapel, and welcomed 
the priest from the fruitful valley far, far away, whence he 
came to spend a few hours weekly with his mountain flock. 

From the chapel door one had a bird’s eye view of the 
valley, which led to the sea. Maragh would stand and gaze at 
it after Mass, at the green countryside between the mountains 
where it broadened out to the far away sea. She could just 
see the great high road which lay like a thread through the 
cultivated land, and she gazed with interested wonder at the 
little white dots which denoted the dwellings of those whom 
she had never seen. Rich farmers, her father had told her 
with some contempt in his voice, not mountain folk like them- 
selves. They traded with the “town” on the seashore, they even 
sent their cattle and grain across the seas to other countries. 
There was much “stirrin’” about those parts, John Rooney 
would add—he, who had once or twice been down the long, 
high road to the “town,” where lived the priest, and where all 
the farmers met on fair days. 

But Rooney could not see that it was better there than 
here in the Silent Valley where one seemed to live so very 
close to God. 

Maragh loved to follow her father when he went after the 
sheep across the mountains. As a tiny child she had pattered 
beside him, hanging on to one of the wise sheep dogs, Laddie 
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or Lassie, when her sturdy little legs grew weary. She learned 
to know the sheep as her father did, she learned to give orders 
to the dogs as he did and to utter the weird mountain call 
which carried far further than a whistle in the silence of the 
Valley. 

She loved to go to the lough, too, and gaze at her own re- 
flection in its black, sullen waters; and to wonder and wonder 
what mystery lay under their surface. But most of all, she 
loved to run through the heather and bog-myrtle down to 
where the river flowed in the bottom of the Valley. Here they 
gathered the turf for their fire, and here Michael Lavery, who 
lived round Slieve Ronan’s side in the valley of the Carrick- 
cruse, drove his donkey to cut the turf. 

She had always loved Michael, and had run to him when- 
ever he had appeared with his long spade, and he took her in 
his arms and set her upon his old gray donkey between the 
turf baskets. There she sat as happily as a queen. At first, the 
donkey had seemed a giant, and her perch upon his back 
perilously high, and she felt brave sitting there. Then, as she 
grew taller, it seemed as if the beast grew smaller, until 
Maragh’s pretty head had to bend to kiss the rough gray nose. 
Then she grew too big to sit on his back at all, so she squatted 
upon a tussock of heather, and talked to Michael or helped him 
to load the baskets. 

Then her feeling for him changed as she grew older, and 
love for the handsome son of the mountains, who looked at 
her so steadfastly and so lovingly, stole into her heart. A shy- 
ness came over her, and the happy, familiar intercourse was 
at an end. Maragh took her walks elsewhere, and the meet- 
ings were fewer. When Michael came to pay a visit to the 
Rooney’s cottage, Maragh was always out. 

Her feet began to turn in another direction. They sought 
the track which wound through the mountains, until, with a 
sharp bend, it faced the wide cultivated valley and descended 
steeply and tortuously to the distant threadlike road. 

Maragh never went farther than this corner. She never 
attempted to set foot upon the steep descent, but from her 
lofty perch she would gaze and gaze at what she thought was 
the great world lying at her feet. Surely this must be the whole 
of God’s great earth that she saw before her, so wide and smil- 
ing, so sunny a valley, so many homesteads dotted about. It 
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looked so fair and so lovely. Long after the sun had left the 
Silent Valley, he lingered here to play hide-and-seek through 
the clouds, and to beam upon the snug little farms, and he ° 
kissed the green corn golden there, long before he coaxed 
the yellow to appear in the little patch of oats near her home. 

She could see in the dim distance a green wood, and she 
wondered what the trees were like and if they grew as tall as 
she was, or if they were like the moss which grew in the Silent 
Valley, which, she was told, the “good people” used for their 
beds. From the elevation upon which she stood, everything 
looked very flat except the towering mountains, but it was not 
to them her eyes turned, it was to the alluring valley at their 
feet. 

When the wind blew towards her it brought strange 
sounds upon its wing, sounds from the wonderful life below— 
the barking of dogs, the bleating of sheep, and once when the 
wind was high, the sound of human voices was wafted to her 
listening ears. It was like a wordless message to her from the 
great world, and she thrilled at the sound. 

Maragh always turned back unwillingly; the narrow track 
grew darker and darker as she followed its windings, and 
when she entered the Silent Valley all was gloomy and still. 

The two sheep dogs looked wistfully after her as she set 

off on her solitary walks, her father followed his sheep along, 
casting a questioning glance at her before he went. But he 
said nothing. The Northerner is a man of few words, and but 
a poor hand at expressing emotion. So Maragh went her way, 
and her mother’s eyes followed her anxiously, for the old 
woman thought she saw a change coming over her girl. 
_ And Michael Lavery lingered in the bog, cutting his turf 
very slowly, but no one came to greet him; and since he had 
discovered his love for Maragh, he was shy about calling at 
her house. But one day, as he was walking near the tarn, he 
descried her figure in the distance, walking up the steep moun- 
tain track. It was a beautiful early autumn day. The sun was 
high in the heavens, riding across his empire of blue, beaming 
upon the world beneath him. The heather was brilliant, all 
the soft shades blending into one glorious glow of purple. 
Even the mountains seemed to revel in the sunshine, and the 
faintest ripple played across the gloomy waters of Lough 
Shawm. 
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Michael turned towards the track, and very slowly he 
began to mount its steepness. He felt he could bear his sus- 
pense no longer, he must follow Maragh and ask her if she 
would have him, if she could love him. 

He came upon her at the top of the path. She was gazing 
so earnestly at the fertile valley beneath her that she had not 
heard his step, and she gave a great start as he spoke her name. 
She looked so pretty, so fresh and childlike and so desirable 
that the man’s self-control gave way. 

“Och, Maragh, girl,” he burst out, “I can’t live without ye.” 

Her gray eyes dilated as she looked at him, and the warm 
blood rushed to her brown cheeks. Then her eyes turned back 
to the valley and grew dreamy and wistful. 

“Wud ye take me over then?” she asked, scarcely know- 
ing what she was saying. 

He put a rough hand on her shoulder. 

“God knows I'd take ye annywheres so be ye’d come wid 
me. Och, Maragh!” 

She looked at him again and her eyes softened wonder- 
fully. 

“Oh, Michael, haven’t we allus loved each other?” she 
murmured, creeping closer to him. “An’ if I had ye till meself, 
I cud do widout then, I’m thinkin’, an’ ye’d take the disthress- 
ful feelin’ aff me breast.” 

She turned her back to the valley, and held out her hands 
to him. 

“Help me, Michael. I’m not a good girl, mebbe, an’ there’s 
likely manny a betther wan ye cud pick—but, och, I love ye!” 

They went back to the cottage an engaged couple. Mrs. 
Rooney shed happy tears over them, and John coughed gruffly 
several times, which was all the expression of pleasure he was 
capable of giving vent to. 

But Maragh did not seem to be entirely happy. Her soli- 
tude was still very precious to her, and her lonely walks con- 
tinued. The mountain track lured her to its summit, and from 
there her gray eyes gazed over the valley, wondering, wonder- 
ing about the great unknown world. A restlessness came over 
her, and the demon of discontent, which she had looked to 
Michael to exorcise, took possession of her more than ever. 
She surprised her mother by frequent bursts of irritation 
which often ended in silly, unmeaning tears. 
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The old people and Michael concluded that the sooner the 
marriage took place, the better. Maragh agreed eagerly, and 
the wedding was fixed for six weeks ahead. 

One Sunday, Maragh came back from Mass with quite an 
excited face. Her mother had not been well and had been 
unable to go, and as Maragh came into the kitchen, she cried 
out: 
“Oh, ma, who d’ye think was in chapel today? ’°’Twas 
Maggie Doran from the village below! Have ye iver heard 
tell of her? She’s Pat Doran’s girl, him as owns the grand 
farm where the mountain sthreet joins the road beyant. My! 
but she’s a grand girl! and her wid the finest of dresses, ma, 
blue an’ red an’ wid a real coat, no shawl—an’ the loveliest 
hat iver ye saw!” 

“What call had she to be comin’ till the chapel at all?” 
inquired Mrs. Rooney. “Sure, the Dorans, I mind who ye 
mean, has allus gone till the chapel below in the town.” 

“Ay, but Maggie fell out wid the leddy as sings high. She 
sings in the choir, ma, an’ they were rude till her below, an’ 
she’s come here, an’ is allus goin’ to. An’ oh, Ma! she sang the 
music lovely! an’ all the wee girls was turnin’ of their heads 
to see the sthrange voice. Oh, but it was grand! An’ she 
talked till me afther, ma, outside the chapel door, an’ there 
she had the lovely blue an’ red cart dhrawn be the beautifullest 
donkey iver ye saw. She tould me they had a grand horse in 
their stable forbye, but that she cudn’t be takin’ him up the 
wee roads here. She asked me me name, an’ whin I tould her, 
she said she knew all about us Rooneys, an’ that we bid for to 
be great friends. An’ she—” 

_ “Ye’d no call to git talkin’ wid the likes of her,” interposed 
old John unexpectedly. “She’s too mighty fine for us. She'll 
stick notions intill yer head, she will.” 

“Oh, but da, she’s so good. She did put a three penny 
piece intill the plate, for I saw her, an’ whin they bid for to 
give her change she wouldn’t take it aff thim. An’ she said 
her beads twict round durin’ the sermon an’ her lips moved the 
whole time, they did. An’ she says I bid for to go down an’ 
see her in her bewtiful house,” the girl added in awestruck 
tones. “An’ that she bid to come an’ see me, an’ she tould 
me heaps of things, she did.” 

Old Rooney shook his head, and put his pipe far into his 
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mouth as though to prevent himself from speaking. But his 
wife looked kindly at her child. 

“If so be she’s a good girl I don’t know that I’ve annything 
to say aginst yer takin’ up wid her,” she said quietly. “Sure, 
a girl friend ‘ud likely be good for the child, father,” she went 
on, turning to her husband. “Mebbe we’ve brought her up too 
lonesome like, an’ her the only girl. She bid to meet wid other 
folks whin she’s Michael Lavery’s wife, an’ he livin’ in the 
valley behind where there’s a grand wee town only fower mile 
beyant. Mebbe—mebbe— But, daughter, dear, ye’ve no call 
for the grand clothes an’ the hat. I mek no doubt she had the 
boots till her feet—they’re mighty fine in the valley, I’ve allus 
heard tell. But ye’re rared mountain born, ye are, an’ ye’ll 
niver have the want for thim onneedful things.” 

Maragh looked at her mother with shining eyes. She had 
scarcely attended to what had been said, she only knew that 
this wonderful girl whom she had seen and spoken to that 
day was going to be her friend—and a wonderful link with the 
wonderful outside world. 

She smiled into her mother’s weather-beaten face, then 
she drew her shawl over her head and slipped out of the 
cottage. 

“I doubt ’twill make her wuss,” remarked John, when she 
had gone. “”’T will make her oncontented wid us, mother.” 

But Mrs. Rooney shook her head cheerfully. 

“Twill stir her up, John. She’s all for the dhreams, an’ 
her soon to be a wife. Let is make her happy, father, ’tis so 
long since she sthruck her mind on annything. Be the help of 
God ’twill put the sinse intill her head that I can’t git there. 
Ye’ve no call for to be worrittin’, John, ’tis wimmin worrits, 
but they know best.” 

Rooney put his pipe back into his mouth. 

“Ay, the wimmin knows best for sure,” he grunted, “whin 
they has the concarns *bout wimmin.” 

Mrs. Rooney heard plenty about Maggie in the next fort- 
night. It was always: “Maggie says this,” and “Maggie says 
that.” It happened that a Mission was going on in the parish, 
and the mountain chapel-of-ease got its share of the extra 
services, so the two girls saw a good deal of each other. 
Maggie Doran liked to patronize. She had had several ardent 
friendships with most of the girls in her neighborhood, but 
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she had ended by quarreling with them all. Now she found a 
girl entirely to her taste in Maragh, a simple girl who admired 
her genuinely. Maggie found it very pleasant, and she liked 
making a show of being kind to the girl, that the neighbors 
might praise her condescension towards such a humble 
person. 

She used to walk half way back from the chapel with 
Maragh, just to where the mountain path led into the Silent 
Valley, and once or twice she met her new friend at the top of 
the steep track which communicated between her valley and 
Maragh’s. 

She had wonderful things to relate of the great world in 
which she lived, the wide fertile land where the mountains 
were softly undulating instead of rough and rugged as they 
were in the Silent Valley. She told of the life in the “town,” 
which lay three miles down the straight high road from her 
home. She described the shops and the grand people who 
walked about the streets, who all wore hats and coats and 
boots. 

“No shawls or bare feet in our town,” she remarked once 
in a superior tone which made poor Maragh look down shame- 
facedly at her threadbare shawl and bare, tanned feet. 

“Ye’re too good for this ould place,” Maggie had said upon 
another occasion, as they stood together at the entrance to 
the Silent Valley. They had walked from the summit of the 
track and had just left the broad country in which Maggie’s 
home lay, bathed in the last golden rays of the setting sun, and 
the Silent Valley seemed very dark and gloomy by contrast. 

“You should come down to our place an’ see somethin’ of 
the world, instead of bein’ cooped up here yer life long. Id 
eat me heart out if I had to stay in a place like then. Ye’d like 
the folks over below, Maragh, they’d ‘livin’ ye up, faith, they 
wud, an’ take the dhramin’ look out of yer eyes. Ye don’t bid 
for to live here always,” she added slyly. “Wait till somewan 
wid an eye till his head comes along, an’ ye’ll not be here 
manny weeks.” 

Maragh drooped her head. She had told her friend that 
she was engaged to Michael Lavery, but Maggie had laughed as 
if it were an amusing piece of hysterical sentiment, and had 
told her friend that she, too, had gone through that stage. 

Mrs. Rooney made no remarks upon her daughter’s 
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changed conversation until the girl announced one day that she 
wanted to put her marriage off for a while. 

“I’m over young,” was the girl’s excuse, “an’ Maggie says 
as the happiest time of a girl’s life is whin she’s engaged to be 
married.” 

“I don’t hould wid long waitin’s,” her mother objected, 
and she glanced over at where Michael Lavery sat quietly in 
a corner, listening rather ruefully to what was being said. 

He shrugged his shoulders upon being appealed to. 

“Let the gal have her way,” he said, “widout she’s not for 
keepin’ me waitin’ on her too long.” 

He was a bit of a fatalist; besides, he was far too fond 
of Maragh to thwart her in any way. He looked at her rather 
wistfully as he bade her goodnight, but his rugged face relaxed 
into happy smiles as she put an arm round his neck and kissed 
him, telling him that he was patient and kindly. 

He spoilt her dreadfully. 

When the Mission was over, Maggie brought her friend 
down to her own home to spend the day. 

Maragh had never been outside her Valley before, and the 
country was something wonderful to her. She looked with 
breathless awe at the trees and the wild flowers, and she set 
foot upon the high road with a feeling of pleasurable excite- 
ment. She gazed at the white-washed cottages, and listened to 
the voices which rose from the farms. To her, it seemed as 
though life were a veritable turmoil here. Children trotted 
about, and wherever the eye fell, it rested: upon some dwelling. 
Maragh shut her eyes for a moment, and called to mind her 
home Valley, with its brooding silence and its bareness, un- 
broken by any sign of human habitation. 

And then, the Doran’s house! The wonderful white- 
washed kitchen upon whose walls hung pictures, not only such 
as adorned her own home—colored oleographs bought at the 
Missions. Here there were real photographs of Mr. and Mrs. 
Doran and their eight children, of an American cousin, and a 
“friend” simpering beside her young man. There was also the 
portrait of a young gentleman whose name Maggie did not 
mention, but whose likeness produced a conscious tittering 
and coy looks on the part of Miss Doran. 

Outside there were the cows and pigs and poultry, the 
donkey and a rawboned ancient horse; and Maragh’s eyes 
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opened wider and wider at all these wonders. She had never 
beheld either a cow or a pig, and though Michael’s donkey was 
called a “wee horse,” the animal that occupied a corner of the 
shed here seemed very different from her old friend of the bog. 

They had a grand tea with sweet cakes, which Maggie had 
bought in the “town,” and Maragh ate them with respect for 
that reason. There were new-laid eggs and cheese and ham, 
besides large quantities of jam; and the stranger marveled at 
the generous fare. 

After the meal was over, Paddy Doran, the eldest son, 
played the concertina, and one or two of the neighbors dropped 
in and danced. It seemed that wonders would never cease. 
Maragh gazed spellbound, her best green shawl fallen back 
from her pretty brown head, her red lips parted eagerly, and 
her eyes sparkling from over-flushed cheeks. 

“Ye’ll have to come again soon,” said fat, old Mrs. Doran 
when it was time for the girl to go, and Pat and Maggie and a 
young neighbor prepared to see her half way home. 

Maggie left her brother to escort their guest, and she and 
the other young man went on ahead, keeping up a flow of 
ceaseless laughter and loud chaffing. 

But Maragh walked very silently beside Pat Doran. Some- 
thing very wonderful had happened to her today. She had 
seen the great world, and something within her had rushed 
out to meet the pleasure, and the old restless longing had re- 
turned to her breast intensified a hundred fold. 

From that day, Maragh was a changed girl. The demon 
of unrest had taken possession of her. The old life would do 
her no more, the little home was too small for her, her wings 
would fain soar higher than the confines of the guarded Silent 
Valley. And because she saw no escape, she wearied her heart 
out in misery, and lived only for the meetings with Maggie 
who came from the glorious life in the little world beneath her. 

When first she appeared at home in a hat Maggie had 
given her, her father fired up angrily and bid her take it off. 
The girl rebelled, and there were some bitter words in the little 
kitchen which had never beheld any ungentler scene than a 
childish quarrel. She took off the offending head-gear in the 
end, but she hid it carefully away with an old pair of shoes 
and stockings that had also come from Maggie. 

Now that it was too late, the parents tried to stop the 
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friendship between the two girls, but Maragh could always find 
means of slipping out. Michael Lavery tried pathetically to 
woo her back to his side, but they had all spoilt her too much 
in happier days, and she had grown headstrong and obstinate. 
Discord reigned in the little cabin, where hitherto love alone 
had dwelt, and bitter looks took the place of smiles. The little 
home had grown very sad. 

An autumn storm had broken over the Valley one day in 
late October, and the wind moaned drearily round the cabin. 
The sea mist was flying in between the mountains, covering 
everything with its white, impenetrable pall. It was dark and 
dreary in the Rooney’s kitchen when Maragh came in. John 
was smoking a pipe before he went out with the dogs, and his 
wife was straining her eyes over a piece of mending, trying to 
catch the last of the fading light from the small window. 

The girl sat down listlessly, her empty hands on her knee, 
her gray eyes staring absently into the fire, and Rooney sud- 
denly grew angry at the sight of his idle daughter. 

“Ye should be helpin’ of yer ma, in place of sittin’ lazily 
there,” he broke out. “A great stirk of a girl as ye are, no help 
till annywan, spendin’ of yer days away over beyant colloguing 
wid a girl as isn’t fit company for anny decent sowl. Ye’ll bid 
to quit yer ways, daughter, or—or I'll not have ye here.” 

The man’s temper had risen as he spoke, the pent up anger 
over which he had been brooding for the past few weeks found 
an outlet at last, and he bade his wife be silent when she gently 
reproved him. ' 

“I'll say me say,” he continued, taking his pipe out of his 
mouth and waving it about. “She’s a worthless girl, an’ 
we've both got her spoilt enthirely, but Ill spoil her no 
more! She'll take her share in the work, she'll bid to quit 
thon walks an’ meetings wid thon worthless Doran, ay, an’ 
she’ll bid to larn to be a dutiful child an’ a good wife till the 
man what’s far too good for her.” 

He paused and spat into the fire. 

Maragh had risen, and was standing before him, her eyes 
shining queerly. 

“Faith, ye’ve no call for to be sendin’ of me aff,” she said, 
“*tis I’m goin’. I came in to tell ye. There’s a fine situation 
a-waitin’ me in a fine city beyant. I’m goin’ wid Maggie, she’s 
fixed for us both. We’re weary of livin’ the lonesome lives 
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shut in from everything as we are, away from the great world 
where things is fine and bewtiful an’ there’s people as lives, 
in place of the dullness we call life here. Ay, ’'m goin’.” 

Rooney rose slowly, and looked at her thoughtfully. 

“Ye’re a fool!” he said, more quietly, however, for her 
angry words had somehow calmed him, though he did not be- 
lieve that she spoke seriously. “Ye jist git out an’ think it over 
for a spell, an’ ye’ll find I’m right.” 

He re-filled and lighted his pipe, and whistled to the dogs. 
Laddie rose at once to follow him, but Lassie blinked her 
eyes at him and put her muzzle into Maragh’s hand. Rooney 
went out. 

“T’ll be back afore dark,” he called over his shoulder. 

Mrs. Rooney looked at her daughter’s face yearningly. 

“He’s a bit put out, is yer da,” she began tentatively, “an’ 
does not mean all he says, same as you don’t. Sure we all takes 
our turn at times and does be vi'lent whin we’ve no call to 
give tongue till the bad words. Sure, Maragh, wid the boys 
away an’ arnin’, ye are all we have left, an’ we’d be loth to 
part wid ye, child. Ye cudn’t go for to lave us, ye didn’t mind 
what ye said.” 

Maragh shook her head silently, and her mother saw the 
gleam of tears in the gray eyes. She put out her arms lovingly 
and enfolded the girl to her breast. 

“There, me heart,” she whispered, as she released the 
unresponsive form from her embrace. “Make up the fire, 
there’s a good child, an’ sit the kettle on while I take a run out 
till the clothes on the heather below. I doubt but there’s rain 
comin’.” 

. “Tll take a turn meself jist now,” Maragh replied, in her 
usual tones, as she busied herself about the fire. “Lassie will 
come wid me. I'll not be for anny supper, ma. [I'll go till me 
bed quiet, so don’t be comin’ intill me room. [ll be thinkin’, 
an’ would like to be let alone.” 

“An’ there’s no bad feelin’ between yer da an’ you?” asked 
Mrs. Rooney anxiously, from the door. 

The girl shook her head slowly. . 

“Sure?” the mother insisted wistfully. 

“Oh, no, ma. Sure ye’re both me father an’ mother. I’ve 
no call for to quarrel wid yez.” 

The older woman left the house, and Maragh watched her 
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till she was quite out of sight in the mist. Then she ran to a 
corner of the room, sprang upon a chair and felt along a shelf 
which was roughly set up just under the ceiling. She brought 
down a battered tin box to the kitchen table, where she care- 
fully opened it. A fat roll of notes and some gold and a few 
loose coppers lay before her. It was not the first time her 
eager fingers had rummaged in the old box. Some of the 
money with which it had been filled had already found its 
way to Maggie’s ready hands, in answer to her insinuating 
hints regarding a return for the hat and boots and other trifles 
of finery Maragh had received. 

The young girl snatched up a bundle of notes and a hand- 
ful of coins and tied them into her handkerchief. Then she 
crept hurriedly into her bedroom where she put together one 
or two precious bits of finery, secreted them under her shawl, 
set the hat upon her unaccustomed head, and carrying the 
boots and stockings, she descended the crazy stairs swiftly. 

She found a stump of a pencil on the mantlepiece, and 
tearing a strip of paper from a book, she laboriously scrawled: 
“dear ma I am gone as I said will rite from my place.” 

This she folded up, after writing her name, and kept in her 
grasp. Then she took a last hurried look round. Everything 
was very still, save for the increasing moaning of the wind 
which was driving up through the mist, heralding rain. The 
old clock ticked in the corner, the fire smoldered under the 
kettle. Everything was just as usual, but to the girl the 
familiar little kitchen seemed to have altered suddenly. 

She called softly to Lassie, and the dog stretched herself 
and rose obediently. 

Outside, the sea fog was flying rapidly by; so dense was it 
that it hid the little gate at the foot of the potato patch in its 
white covering. 

The girl and the dog set out, and were swallowed in the 
mist. 


Early next morning, Mrs. Rooney was awakened by 
Lassie’s piteous whine outside. The dog had been out all night, 
but that was not unusual, though both animals generally sought 
the warm kitchen when the weather was wild and rough, and 
the rain beat against the window panes as it had been doing 
all night. 
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Dawn was near, and Mrs. Rooney, who was an early riser, 
left her bed and hastily donning a few clothes, went downstairs 
to open the door. The poor beast was wet through, and she 
patted her kindly and rubbed her down with a handful of 
straw. As she held the dog’s collar something upon it caught 
her eye. It was a sodden piece of paper tied to the strap, and 
she took it off and unrolled it carefully. The rain had re- 
duced it almost to pulp, but it had been folded so often that 
the inside was comparatively dry. 

Mrs. Rooney was no “scholard,” but she could read easy 
words, and she could just make out a few of the letters which 
were traced upon the paper she held. 

“... gone as I said... write... place...” and the 
last three letters of Maragh’s name. 

Mrs. Rooney sank down upon her knees and buried her 
face in Lassie’s shaggy wet coat. 

It was thus, that her husband, who had been awakened 
by the opening of the door, found her a few minutes later. He 
laid his hand upon her shoulder, and cried in his loud voice: 

“Woman, what ails ye?” 

His wife looked up, with the tears streaming down her 
cheeks and her bosom heaving with sobs. 

“She’s gone!” she gasped, handing him the piece of paper. 

“It can’t be so!” he muttered, looking at it dully. “Have 
ye been till her room?” he added, with a happy thought. 

Mrs. Rooney shook her head silently, and he sprang up 
the ladder, and opened the door of the girl’s little chamber. 
It was empty and the bed was untouched. He descended the 
steps very slowly. 

“Ay, she’s gone,” he murmured, and the old folks looked 
stupidly at one another. 

Then the man’s eye fell upon the old tin box, which 
Maragh in her haste had set upon the mantlepiece. He took it 
down and opened it, and his face grew very pale. 

“She’s thieved us!” he cried. “She’s taken our money 
aff us!” ‘44 ipl 

The mother glanced into the box, then looked pitifully at 
her man, while the one miserable little excuse that she could 
find faltered from her lips: 

“But not all,” she whispered. “She’s left us some. She 
hasn’t it all took aff us.” 


VoL. cx. 50 
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Rooney uttered an oath as he shut the box and set it back 
on the shelf. 

“She’s thieved us!” he repeated. “She’s no child of ours. 
Niver will she set her fut here again. Wife, ye’ll not speak 
of her till me.” 

Michael Lavery’s round, good-humored face appeared at 
the door after the dinner things had been cleared away that 
day, when John was far out on the mountains after his sheep. 

Mrs. Rooney looked up from her washing, and nodded 
sadly. 

“She’s gone,” she said listlessly, and she told the whole 
miserable story, except that she made no mention of the miss- 
ing money. For the Irish are loyal to their own, even when 
they are sorely sinned against. 

“I found this on the dog’s collar,” she ended, producing 
the soiled piece of paper. “She had it tied on till it. She had 
Lassie took wid her, but she’d likely bid her go home when 
she’d no more call for her, an’ the poor baste ’ud obey same 
as she allus does.” 

Mrs. Rooney burst into heartbroken sobs, but the man 
who had just received the death blow to his love stood erect 
before her. 

“T'll go away afther her,” he said briefly. 

But the mother shook her head mournfully. 

“*T will be no manner of use,” she returned sadly. “She’ll 
not come for ye, an’ we don’t know where she’s gone.” 

“But I bid to thry an’ find her,” Michael persisted. “An’ 
annyways, I'll go till Dorans.” 

Mrs. Rooney looked at him wistfully as he stood in the 
doorway for a moment, his stalwart frame filling the opening. 

Then he turned to her again with a sort of shy tenderness. 

“Faith, but I’m sorry for ye, mother,” he whispered in a 
shaking voice, “an’ sure for meself, the heart’s broke on me.” 

He strode to the door, and the mist received him in its 
embrace. 

When Lavery reached the Doran’s after his long walk, 
he found the family assembled in the kitchen busily discussing 
their Maggie’s departure. He stood by silently, finding it un- 
necessary to put any question, for the eager information was 


repeated from every lip. 
“I’ve come for her,” he said doggedly, when the tale had 
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been related again and again, and he looked around as though 
expecting to see Maragh crouching in some corner. 

Old Mrs. Doran, a kindly stupid soul, wiped her red eyes. 

“Sure, there’s no power on earth cud bring thim back till 
us,” she said sadly, when the hubbub of talk had died down a 
little. “Go back till yer home, Michael Lavery, and breathe 
the pure air of yer good valleys beyant. Folks is good there 
or ought to be, but down here—there’s things does be bad 
sometimes. Ye’re too good for her, Michael, she’s not worthy 
of ye, an’ our Maggie’s as bad, ay, an’ worse, for to bring thon 
good child to this. But she'll not come back for ye, son, an’ 
she’s chose her path, so let her larn till live her life in it.” 

She looked at the young man very kindly, her fat, good- 
natured face quivering with emotion. 

“Sure, I’m no hard, Mike boy,” she added softly. “I’m 
thinkin’ what’s best for ye. Go back till yer mountains, an’ 
pray for her, an’—an’ for us all, God help us!” 


That winter passed by very slowly and drearily in the 
Silent Valley. There were wild storms and torrential rains, in 
which John had to be out scouring the mountains after his 
sheep. The snow fell heavily that year also, and the bog was 
frost bound and the turf hard to get. The old folk were very 
lonely; and even when Michael stepped in to cheer them, it 
was a silent trio that crouched round the embers of the care- 
fully husbanded fire. 

News arrived from time to time of the girl who had once 
made the cabin ring with her joyous laughter and who had 
been the joy of her parents’ and lover’s hearts. 

The priest, who on his weekly visits to the chapel-of-ease, 
was the bearer of the rare letters which arrived for his moun- 
tain flock, had brought two or three missives for the Rooneys. 
The old people had never received a letter before, and they 
had not thought that through such means would they hear 
news of the missing girl. The sheets were but sparsely covered 
with the round irregular scrawl, but they were spelled out by 
three anxious people over and over again. 

Maragh wrote that she was happy, very happy in her 
situation in a grand house in Dublin, that she was wearing 
grand clothes and eating lovely food. Maggie was with her, 
and all was well. The second letter had not so much of 
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Maggie in it, the third, after several weeks’ interval, did not 
mention her name. The fourth, received many weary months 
later, announced that the girls had quarreled and were sepa- 
rating, Maragh to a new place in a town far away, whose name 
neither the Rooneys nor Michael had ever heard before. 

Not even the priest himself knew the name, but he thought 
it was in Scotland or England. Old Mrs. Rooney wept long and 
silently on hearing that. Now that the cruel sea flowed be- 
tween her and her darling, she felt that they were separated 
indeed. And all hope of the girl’s return died in her breast. 

After that, no more letters came. Mrs. Rooney fretted 
sorely, and John, whose wrath had long since died away, would 
have given ten years of his life for a glimpse of the daughter 
they had both loved so well. They spoke of her gently, as one 
would talk of some dear, dead child, recalling all her old 
loving ways, her sweetness, her fair budding womanhood, 
glossing over, with the Irish peasants’ largeness of heart, all the 
miserable faults and failings they had taught themselves to 
forget. 

Michael would listen silently, his heart aching with the 


great void she had left in it, and longing, longing with all his 
strength for her sweet presence. 

But the blank months slipped by, bringing winter again to 
the Silent Valley, and another spring passed, until the seasons 
lay unnumbered in the track of the speeding years. 


It was a dark day in autumn, six years later. 

Mrs. Rooney, aged greatly in her loneliness and sorrow, 
was crouching over the low burning fire, trying to get some 
warmth into her old bones, as she dreamed of the past and all 
its joys and all its sorrows. 

The mist was creeping stealthily up the Valley, quietly 
covering everything and drenching the air with its soft moisture. 
Not a breath of wind stirred, only the mist crept up and up 
insinuatingly, like the wave of a tranquil, inflowing tide. 

Mrs. Rooney bestirred herself and looked round. The haze 
had entered the open door of the cabin, the table and chairs 
were damp under its touch, the glass face of the clock was 
dim with its breath. It hung very white and dense outside, 
hiding even the potato patch from view, and Mrs. Rooney 
turned uncertainly towards the door, wondering if she should 
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venture out as far as the stream, or wait for a chance clearing 
of the weather. 

Then she stood rooted to the spot, her eyes gazing at some- 
thing which surely must have been an apparition. 

For out of the mist a figure appeared, blurred and indis- 
tinct at first, but becoming clearer the closer it drew to the 
door. 

It was the figure of Maragh, the features of Maragh, but 
such a changed Maragh that the mother instinctively fell upon 
her knees praying aloud. 

“For sure, the child bid to be dyin’ somewheres,” she 
muttered to herself, “an’ the blissid God has tuk pity on me 
an’ sint her sow] till me the way I should be prayin’ for her.” 

Then she looked up again, and she rose from her knees 
as the girl approached slowly, and she knew then that this 
was no spirit, but warm flesh and blood, though it was a sad, 
miserable object that stood before her. 

She stretched out her arms yearningly, and the poor dis- 
heveled creature flung herself into them. 

“Och, I’m a bad, bad woman,” cried the girl, at length 
freeing herself from the clinging arms and pushing back the 
tangled hair from her face. “I’ve no call for to be here at 
home. I ought to be dead, I ought.” 

“Whisht!” interrupted the mother with a touch of stern- 
ness, “don’t go for to be talkin’ like that of what is in God’s 
hands.” 

“I thought I’d just take a peep intill the ould place before 
—before I wint away. I didn’t know what I’d find here afther 
all these years, I didn’t look for to see anny of yez, but the 
‘mist, it led me farther nor I thought. Now I’ve set me eyes 
upon ye wance more, I’ll away. I can’t go for to stay wid ye, 
an’ me da comin’ in mebbe. But I’m glad I’ve seen ye, ma, 
but I must go—I must go!” 

Mrs. Rooney drew the girl into the kitchen. 

“Och, child, ye said the same years agone whin the longin’ 
for seein’ the world was burnin’ in yer blood. But ’tis the 
longin’ for home now that has the heart ate on ye. Och, how 
I’ve wanted ye all these years! an’ yer da, an’—an’ Michael.” 

The girl shuddered and drew back. 

“Ye don’t know who ye’re askin’ intill yer house,” she 
murmured, hanging her head. “Och, I’m a bad girl, but,” 
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she added, raising her head for one moment, “I do believe the 
worst iver I done was whin I—I stole from me own good 
parents. But I’m bad, bad.” 

She sank into a chair, and leaning her head upon the 
table, burst into tears. 

“I’m for askin’ no questions, child,” said Mrs. Rooney 
gravely, and she put a tender hand upon the bowed head. 
“What's wrong that ye’ve done is between yerself an’ God. 
An’ ’tis the praste ye bid to tell an’ not us poor sinful mortals, 
an’ put yerself right again. Ye’re our own wee girl, nothin’ 
can change that, an’ ye’ve come back till the ould home in yer 
throuble. God help ye. The mist tuk ye wance from me, but it 
brought ye back, I'll not let it take ye aff me again.” 

While she had been speaking, two figures had appeared in 
the misty doorway. She now turned to them. 

“Come in wid yez,” she said softly. “Here’s our Maragh 
come back till us again.” 

But the girl cowered back as the men approached. 

“Och, let me go!” she gasped. “I’m bad, bad, not fit for 

Michael sprang forward, and took the girl’s passive hand 
and gazed into her downcast face. 

“Maragh! Maragh!” he cried passionately. “I’ve been 
waitin’ on ye so long. I can’t, God knows I can’t, let ye go 
again!” 

“I'd have a lot for to tell ye afore iver I looked ye in the 
face again, Michael,” the girl whispered. “What I’ve done, 
what I’ve lived through—” 

“Ay, it has all made a woman of the child as left us, an’ 
iverything as is wrong is for the praste to know, Maragh, not 
us. Make yerself right wid him an’ come back till us. Sure ye 
were niver called Maragh of the Silent Valley for nothin’. 
Here in God’s own good Valley the bad world does be forgot, 
the mountains shield us from the life below. Didn’t God sind 
yer steps this way for His own good will that ye should come 
back an’ mind the broken hearts ye left behind ye whin ye 
were a child, but a child, Maragh? Now ’tis the grown woman 
ye are wid the woman’s cares an’ the woman’s duties to the 
man as she’s promised till. Have ye forgot yer promise till me, 
have ye forgot the love I bear ye, an’ the longin’ I have for ye? 
Look out at the mist, Maragh, how it is sweepin’ down from the 
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mountains, an’ jist creepin’ down the Valley, druv be the 
lightest wee taste of wind. The sun’ll be out soon whin the 
wind has the fog druv out. So ’twill be wid the past. Let the 
mist bear it away on the wind, far, far out beyant our mem- 
ories, an wid God’s own sun, let us begin our life together, 
you an’ me, an’ da an’ mother. Me heart’s longin’ for ye, 
Maragh.” 

His voice had sunk to a murmur and he had drawn the 
weeping girl to his arms. 

Old Rooney made a great fuss about lighting his pipe to 
conceal his emotion. 

“Ay, ay,” he muttered, “it bid to be so, ’tis the will of God. 
Maragh, child, obey yer ould da,” and he jerked his thumb 
in Michael’s direction, and nodded his head at his old wife. 
“Eh?” he asked, and he bent forward suddenly and awk- 
wardly kissed the girl upon her rough, tumbled hair. 

Mrs. Rooney bustled forward, wiping her eyes upon her 
apron. 

“Come, child. Things bid to be as they were. Ye’ll talk 
till thim both later. Come up wid yer ma till yer own wee 
room, an’ rest ye. I’ve a notion for a wee crack wid ye afther 
all these years.” 





MAGDALEN. 
BY CAROLINE GILTINAN. 


Cover thine eyes, O Magdalen, 
Thine eyes where thy soul, tear-drowned, 
Is staring aghast at the tortured Man 
Stretched on the blood-stained ground. 


Cover thine ears, O Magdalen, 
Hear not the thudding sound. 

They are nailing your God on a wooden cross! 
. . » His Body is all a wound! 





ASCETICISM: AN UNPOPULAR APOLOGY. 
BY JOHN KEATING CARTWRIGHT, D.D. 


So OT long since I met one who thought the members 
'N of an old religious order in a certain country 
AN Ls great and foreign fools, because they still obey an 
yes 2 old observance of eschewing meat diet in large 
PES thy part and of making fish and beans the staple of 
their fare. This young person (I am young, too, but not in the 
same sense) thanked God that he was not as these others. 
These austerities, he continued, used to have a place in the 
scheme of spiritual development, but they have a place no 
more. The nature of man and original sin are different from 
what they used to be. “Nous avons changé tout cela,” so that 
nowadays perfection may be reached much better by motor 
cars, and self-knowledge by the cinematograph much more 
pleasantly and perfectly than by meditation, fasts and many 
groanings. Asceticism was all very well for medizvals, but it 
should now be an ecclesiastical memory, just as feudalism and 
chivalry are political and social memories. 

There can be no doubt that this objector is, in some 
measure, representative of his age. Is it not true that asceti- 
cism is frowned upon nowadays by “thoughtful” men? Is it 
not true that the gentlemen who write articles in the Encyclo- 
pedia Pithecanthropica have found it out in its tricks and its 
wiles, and that their opinion is sturdily applauded by that en- 
thusiastic corps of sciolists who write the monthly Panti- 
politan? We know—for they have taught us—that this propo- 
sition of fasting, and wearing hair shirts, and going barefoot 
and being humble is all a bad business, unsuited to the larger 
freedom of the present age. Morality, indeed, that helps along 
our race’s comfort, we must have. But anything that means 
pain, discomfort, sacrifice, is unreasonable, immoral. Has not 
Nietzsche something good about the “senselessness of pain?” 
Have not the St. Simoniens and others “rejected the dualism 
so much emphasized by Catholic Christianity in its penances 
and mortifications,” and do they not “hold that the body 
should be restored to its place of honor?” Nay, did not the 
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magnificent Luther win for us long ago the freedom of the 
intellect to serve the interests of the lower man? This freedom 
is our race’s heritage. This heritage we must not lose by 
yoking ourselves to the tyranny of an ecclesiastical and in- 
human morality. 

So the writers argue in Pithecanthropica and Pantipolitan, 
“quecumque ignorant blasphemantes,” indignant at the hin- 
drance our progress has suffered from asceticism, grateful to 
the heroes and heralds of revolt that have been their saviours. 

But “quid mihi de iis qui foris sunt judicare?” Sadly, we 
have among us many a silly satellite of theirs, even now and 
then a “fidelis,” who speaks with the newspaper and period- 
icals and the world, rather than with the Church. Nay, I have 
known a woman, pious in a sense, whose only thought of the 
lovely life of Francis of Assisi was that it is too hard. I would 
not have asked her to imitate him closely (I do not urge 
myself to that), yet a more appreciative judgment might have 
been expected from one who practises dutifully her Friday 
abstinence and Lenten fast. But so it was; with a mind sapped 
by modernity, she could not rise to the admiration of even the 
humane asceticism of Francis Bernardone. 

It were vain to deny that there is in things ascetic some- 
thing arduous not only to the practice but to the thoughts of 
the natural mind. Life in cavern or in desert, hair shirt and 
discipline, early rising and meagre diet, cast-down eyes and 
silent lips, are things bitter to those who have not done them, 
and it is familiar to witness the reluctances of unspiritual 
persons even to approach the doorway of a Carmel or a Camal- 
doli. The loneliness and quiet of such unworldly places, the 

-dearth in them of curious sights for eyes that love to wander, 
increase the displeasure which soft natures feel at all that 
reminds them of pain or discomfort. 

On the one hand, the general prejudice as to the useless- 
ness of purely spiritual activity, on the other, the failure of 
weak minds to grasp the reality of the unseen fruits of such 
endeavor, or again it may be, in believing but still not deeply 
religious people, that self-reproach which arises at the notion 
that they themselves should go and do in like manner. All 
these are so many reasons why the natural man should find a 
visit to such a place distasteful. And since these causes have 
always existed, and, for the majority of individuals shall 
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always be renewed in the ordinary courses and circumstances 
of human life, it is hopeless to argue and vain to write against 
them. Yet there is a certain number of people who really 
think and really have good will, and for these there is a cause 
of error which does more harm than all the others—the con- 
fusion with which they present to themselves two really dif- 
ferent things: asceticism and morality, mortification and virtue, 
sacrifice and perfection, the counsels and the laws, zealousness 
and dutifulness, the means and the end. 

Clear thinking never injured a good cause, and it would be 
well to distinguish carefully between what are two separate, 
though related, sets of phenomena in hagiography, the moral 
and the ascetical. We should group under the former heading 
all features and incidents in the lives of saints which illustrate 
the perfection of their compliance with the laws of God; under 
the latter, all practices, severe in character and voluntary in 
principle, by which they strove to render the said compliance 
more sure and more easy. The first would comprise every- 
thing in their lives which they did because they conceived it 
to be God’s will for them; the second includes tasks self- 
imposed. In the first case it is a question of duty; in the 
second, one of zeal. In matters of duty, even when fidelity 
was so tried as to be heroic, it was still fidelity to duty, not to 
be avoided without sin, and, therefore, not strictly to be called 
ascetical. In the other cases, even when self-chosen penances 
were the very props and resources of much-strained virtue, 
they were still self-imposed, taken from counsel, not from pre- 
cept, and, therefore, not the saint’s moral life, but only the 
means thereto. 

When John Gualberti, forgetting the maxims of his age. 
overcoming the traditions of his class, letting slip the awaited 
opportunity, crushing down his long desire and cherished pur- 
pose of revenge, allowed his enemy to escape, he did a thing 
difficult in the circumstances, but a thing he was morally ob- 
liged to do; hence this is not an example of asceticism. No 
more are the deaths of martyrs properly to be called ascetical, 
although their generosity justly merited God’s “wxlerna dona” 
and the Church's age-long praise. When, on the other hand, 
we read of Simeon Stylites, living for years on a pillar, or of 
the renunciation and blessed raggedness of St. Francis of 
Assisi, or of the dreadful voluntary diet df Benedict Joseph 
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Labré, we have in these cases instances of asceticism or morti- 
fication properly so-called. It is the latter kind of incidents 
which from the nature of things (and of pious writers) pre- 
dominate in biographies of saints. For this reason, perhaps, 
people are misled into confusing them with the essential vir- 
tues. Yet valuable and important as they may have been to 
the saints who wanted to attain perfect virtue, they were only 
means accessory to that end. They were valued by the saints 
themselves and by the Church, they were approved by God, 
not because of any proper loveliness of their own, but because 
they were instruments in attaining that perfection in the serv- 
ice of God which alone is in itself desirable. 

Asceticism, therefore, in the Christian concept of it, is 
not morality, any more than the means is the end. The two 
things were never identified in the minds of our saints, though 
all of them practised austerity as well as virtue. In their biog- 
raphies, however, there is sometimes a confusion; frequently, 
there is one in the minds of those who read their biographies 
without sufficient critical apparatus of Christian philosophy. 
To this confusion we must attribute much of the hostility, or 
at least of the suspicion and faint praise with which un-Chris- 
tian writers damn our saints. One of the great Encyclopedias 
of the day, for example, in an article on the subject, states 
that “all asceticism worthy of the name has a moral purpose, 
and is based on the eternal contrast of the proposition. ‘This 
is right,’ with the proposition, “That is pleasant.’” 

Now, whether or not this description applies to other 
forms of austerity, it certainly is not true of Christian asceti- 
cism. Of course, our asceticism has a moral purpose—other- 
wise, it would be mere superstition; but there is no eternal, 
‘i. e., essential contrast, there is only an accidental, although 
frequent, contrast between the two propositions mentioned. 
The eternal and necessary opposition is between “This is 
right” and “That is wrong;” between “This is good” and 
“That is evil.” In this conflict, in the struggle of the human 
will therein, lies morality, virtue, the fulfilling of the Com- 
mandments. To make the right choice in confronting these two 
standards, all are called by the command of God. Yet, when 
the choice is made, there remains another choice between “This 
is pleasant” and “That is better.” To make choice here also 
we are called, yet this time the call is no command but an in- 
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vitation, a counsel. We are free te disregard it and still be 
friends of God. We are urged to heed it, and be ascetics, 
heroes, perfect men, choosing the straight and narrow path 
which is not the only road that leads to heaven, but leads there 
most surely and most quickly. To morality all are bound; 
to asceticism all are urged. Morality is the obeying of laws; 
asceticism, the heeding of counsels. Morality is the standard 
of those who love God at all; asceticism, the sure way to 
reach that standard followed by those who love Him perfectly 
and will not be hampered in this love. 

In order to bear out this distinction, we can quote St. 
Thomas where he says that “perfection consists essentially in 
the Commandments—but, secondarily and instrumentally, it 
consists in the counsels.”’ But the best argument comes from 
the etymology of the very word that Christian usage has made 
classical, “Asceticism.” Acxéw, I practise, was used of the 
athlete to describe his training for the races. acx éw, I practise, 
is used of Christians in their preparation for the tests of virtue. 
I practise. I do not content myself with observing the law 
when necessity requires it; but, knowing that the law is some- 
times hard of accomplishment, I practise doing hard things 
which I am free to leave undone, I suppress my lower appetites 
even when the things they aspire to are innocent, I accustom 
my will at all times to dominion, so that when the law de- 
mands it, strength of will may be at hand. I do not follow 
these exercises for their own sake. I am not like the Hindu 
who sees in “tapas,” burning, something in itself desirable. 
I do not suppress my appetites in order to destroy them, but by 

ynstant effort and practice I accustom them to harmony with 
the better things. 

The stern practices of the saints had therefore a reason- 
able purpose. They were not fanatical vagaries, but were jus- 
tified by an enlightened philosophy. So Jerome, lacerating his 
body with stones, or Patrick, spending his nights in cold water, 
did not delude themselves into believing that these practices 
were part of the burden of the moral law. Simeon Stylites did 
not think that to live on a pillar-top is in itself a nobler or a 
holier thing than to live in an Antiochene palace. They knew 
their duty better than you or I; but they knew besides that 
things of duty are often difficult, and, in order to be prepared 

12—2e CLXXXIV. 3 c. 
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always to do what was difficult and commanded, they pre- 
ferred to do at all times what was difficult but free. 

Here then lies the great psychological advantage of ascet- 
icism. It is not virtue. But, like virtue, it is arduous; some- 
times, more arduous. Therefore, he that is able voluntarily 
to impose on himself such severe trials need not fear to slip in 
easier though more necessary things. He finds himself in all 
the actions he performs voluntarily exercising that self-control 
that is obligatory only at certain times and under given cir- 
cumstances; and so, however hard it may be in such circum- 
stances to carry out God’s will, he knows that he has done 
things as hard or harder in the past. Does God’s command 
outrage the lower appetites? Yes; but so has his own will 
outraged them often by fasting, by watching, by stripes. Do 
the indignant senses protest to the will against the claims of 
God? Yes; but so have they often in moments of self-denial. 
Does the will feel the influence of these unruly passions, when 
they rebel against God’s mandate? Yes; but not so much as it 
used to, before it had inured itself to sovereignty. For now it 
is so accustomed to command, it has gone on so long in ma- 
jestic domination over every lower desire, it has habituated 
itself so firmly in the execution of its overlordship, that it 
finds it easy to impose decrees that once might have been irk- 
some; and the appetites, still in themselves reasonless and 
headstrong, soon give up the fight that is so hopeless against 
this constant ruler, and no longer disturb that order which is 
the beauty and well-being of the soul. 

So man through asceticism approaches again to that para- 
disal condition of innocence where the law of God is not only 
possible to him, but easy, and evil repugnant; where to do the 
right makes not only the duty but the spontaneous desire of 
the ennobled creature; where virtue stands safe above tempta- 
tion, because lower cravings have perished; where good is 
triumphant, not only in victory, but in abiding peace. 

Sadly true it is that such a beatific state is never perfectly 
attained by any man in this mortality. Yet it is none the less 
certain that towards this condition all spiritual progress tends, 
and that by how much one conquers each succeeding passion 
and temptation, by so much does he get more near to security 
of virtue. Was not this the privilege of Adam before the fall, 
a glorious freedom from lower strivings—was it not this that 
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made his fall so great since his rebellion was deliberate and 
unprovoked? Assuredly, it was so; and our better aspirations 
even now tend ever towards the regaining of that paradisal 
innocence which our hearts have not forgotten. It was this 
that the sagacious and right mind of Aristotle sought when he 
identified the wholesomeness with the happiness of man, plac- 
ing as the standard for the perfectness of virtues the pleasure 
with which they are exercised: “And for a test of the formation 
of the habits we must take the pleasure or pain which suc- 
ceeds the acts; for he is perfected in Self-Mastery who not only 
abstains from the bodily pleasures, but is glad to do so; 
whereas he who abstains but is sorry to do it has not Self- 
Mastery; he again is brave who stands up against danger, either 
with positive pleasure or at least without any pain; whereas 
he who does it with pain is not brave.”? And in another place: 
“So then this life (of the virtuous) has no need of pleasure as 
a kind of additional appendage, but involves pleasure in itself. 
For . . . a man is not a good man at all who feels no pleasure 
in noble actions, just as no one would call that man just who 
does not feel pleasure in acting justly, or liberal who does not 
in liberal actions, and similarly in case of the other virtues 


which might be enumerated: and if this be so, then the actions 


in accordance with virtue must be in themselves pleasurable. 
Of course, the great realist was not so blind to the facts of 
life as to think that this perfect ease in virtue is ever here on 
this earth verified. He wished simply to portray the ideal or 
ambition which it is the purpose of every man in the pursuit 
of virtue to attain. 

Dante, the poet of Christian thought, has put this abstract 
ideal into images of life. The Divine Comedy is a great imag- 
inative picture of the future world, but the whole point of the 
portrayal is to shadow forth the dramatic progress of the soul 
in this. We cannot recall here all the scenes of that long and 
trying journey down through the lessening circles and slippery 
precipices of Hell to its concentrate horror, up by laborious 
crags and ledges of the steep Purgatorial mountain through 
regions almost as dreadful, and less sad only because of hope. 
It will be sufficient to remember that in those first two acts of 
the divine drama the poet did not mean to prophesy what the 
other world will be, but that he uses his fancies of it as images 


'IL, 3. *L, 8. 
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or metaphors to make more clear and strong the lessons of 
this life. 

So, in the first act the terrors of the “endlessly bitter 
world” are imagined for us only to show how the soul here on 
earth, using its powers rightly, must come to see the hateful- 
ness of sin. So all the mingled difficulties and beauties of the 
Purgatorio provide in fervid pictures the lesson which the phil- 
osopher taught in colder words, that by constant efforts to- 
wards good the will is strengthened till it reaches the consum- 
mate mastery of self, which is peace. Therefore, the journey 
has its first respite and reward in the meadows and woods of 
the ancient Eden. Dante, typifying the human soul, reaches as 
the end of his efforts that home and condition which were 
God’s original gift to man, and here Virgil, the impersonated 
Human Reason, takes his leave. Only with “skill and art” has 
the master led the pupil thus far, but now he finds him per- 
fected to this degree that righteousness and desire are identical. 
The soul has become worthy of freedom, capable of following 
his own guidance. 

“Both fires, my son, 
The temporal and eternal, thou hast seen; 
And art arrived, where of itself my ken 
No further reaches. I with skill and art 
Thus far have drawn thee. Now thy pleasure take 
For guide. Thou hast o’ercome the steeper way, 
O’ercome the straiter. 
Thou may’st or seat thee down, 
Or wander where thou wilt. Expect no more 
Sanction of warning voice or sign from me, 
Free of thy own arbitrament to choose, 
Discreet, judicious. To distrust thy sense 
Were henceforth error. I invest thee then 
With crown and mitre, sovereign o’er thyself.” 


The aim of pagan philosopher and Christian poet are at 
one. True harmony of the complex human nature can come 
only through perfect virtue. 

Yet we must noie two profound differences between these 
great minds in the means by which they propose to reach this 
consummation. The first we may easily guess: Aristotle knows 
nothing of the need of divine grace. Therefore, Dante is more 
deep and true when he chooses for the soul’s guide not Reason 
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only, but Reason prompted by Grace, Virgil coming at the 
request of the tearful Beatrice, “till those bright eyes with 
gladness come, which, weeping, made me haste.” Yet, even 
apart from this, and keeping to the consideration only of 
natural means, Aristotle suggests no need for anything but the 
simple exercise of virtue, the mere avoidance of evil and 
election of good. One is to become virtuous by doing acts of 
virtue: a facile prescription. Dante, on the other hand (and 
here we return to the real point of our essay), Dante with 
sure instinct knows that not by such means alone can man be 
made perfect. Even after all the experiences of Hell and Pur- 
gatory, after all he has learned of vice and goodness, after 
traversing all the circles and the cornices, he finds between 
him and felicity a wall of fire. This fire he must pass through. 
Hitherto, he has had only to witness suffering. Now he must 
share in it. Here, for the first time, the joyous angel of God 
stands on the flames’ brink, and proclaims in a voice “much 
more living” than our own: 


“Go ye not further, holy spirits, . 
Ere the fire pierce you.” 


Hitherto, he has known only the effort of doing the good that 
is the burden of the moral law. By this he has been sanctified 
and is a “holy spirit.” But his peace is not confirmed unless 
he gain perpetual purity by the burning test of penance and 
asceticism. Terrified at first and shrinking, he, at length, 
plunges into the torment, and emerges into the freedom of 
Paradise, with none but his own will to guide him, possessing 
his soul unto himself. 

To sum up, the real proper notion of asceticism is that 
it is a means, not an end. The end of every Christian life is to 
please God by practising all the virtues. This is to say by 
obeying the Commandments. Now obedience is sometimes 
easy, but just as often it is very hard and tries man’s resolution 
sorely. On this account the will must be well trained, else in 
critical moments it will fail to conquer. The training consists, 
first and foremost, in the practice of obedience itself, but this 
alone will never give security. He who would be sure of him- 
self must expend in the effort the maximum of energy. Be- 
sides doing all that is commanded, he must do more, he must 
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take other safeguards. So, by fastings and watches, hair 
shirt and discipline, cast-down eyes and silent lips, life in 
cavern or desert or on pillar-top, in short by a life of ascet- 
icism, he makes his will assured of victory. 

The writers in the Pithecanthropica will point out that 
this is not historical asceticism, that I fail to consider the 
Pythagoreans and Cynics, Essenes and Therapeutz, Man- 
icheans and Celts, Bogomiles and Flagellants, Zulu taboos 
and Hindu fakirdom. It may not, indeed, be historical ascet- 
icism, nor prehistorical, nor ethnological, nor anthropological, 
nor paleontological asceticism. But it is Christian and correct 
asceticism. In this article I am occupied solely with asceticism 
as practised by noble Christian men and women, and as rever- 
enced by others less strong of will, but fully intelligent. In 
their lives asceticism has a purpose, in their minds a meaning 
and value such as I have exposed. 

Without aspiring to such high life ourselves, let us yet 
have the honesty to recognize in it something that is great and 
holy and precious in God’s sight. It is a tradition of which 
hagiography is too full for it to be despised or unheeded. The 
lives of the saints should not be to us valuable only as histor- 
ically instructive, still less as a pastime, still less as objects for 
our criticism, but as containing matter which yields to humble 
minds lessoning in the worth and possibility of Christian 
ideals. Together with the rest of the Church’s history, they are 
a sort of protracted Scripture, a Third Testament, an unin- 
spired, but most inspiring, Bible wherein we may see the 
imitation of Christ as in the first we saw His foreshadowing. 
Of their histories it may be said in an applied sense: “What- 
soever things are read are written for our learning.” There 
are here facts and teachings, rich and diversified. There is the 
miraculous, the prophetic, the heroic, the mystical; but the 
ascetical forms part and parcel of the magnificent tradition. 
We see here its necessity for any perfect Christian life. With 
less we may reach such a standard that worldly men in their 
rough reckoning shall call us good, high enough, perhaps, for a 
pagan to call us perfect, but not so high as to merit that appel- 
lation in its Christian meaning. 

There have been those, however, who have all but at- 
tained the level of perfection set by those words of Aristotle, 
imaged by Dante in his earthly paradise; but they have not 


vou. cx. 51 
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been people like you and me in the convenience of our moral- 
ities, and we call them not stoics, nor philosophers, nor heroes, 
nor demigods. We call them saints. Remember that none of 
them has reached his sainthood by being content with doing 
what was commanded. All of them embraced and cherished 
some of the many forms of that asceticism which we must 
reverence in word and thought, although we imitate it not in 
deed. 





THE GIFT OF SHAMROCES. 


BY S. M. E. 


He took the small-leaved shamrock from his breast, 
As though it were a diamond-mounted crest, 
And gave with eyes grown deep with love and pride: 


And as I took the gift of mystic green, I knew 
He saw, not me, but fields brushed by the dew, 
That lay, so green, his mother’s home beside. 


And still each year I take from that kind hand 
The dainty leaves sent from far Ireland— 

Though sorrowing Time has come and stood between— 
Still see the tear-dimmed eyes the glance so true; 
Through them behold the hills I never knew— 

The Irish hills where grow the shamrocks green. 





THE PURPOSE OF THE STATE. 
BY JOHN A. RYAN, D.D. 


SAHE State, or civil society, is not a voluntary or 
optional association, such as, a trade union or a 
social club. It is a necessary society, a society 
which men are morally bound to establish and to 

4) maintain. This obligation arises from the fact 
that without a political organization and government, men 
cannot adequately develop their faculties, or live right and 
reasonable lives. God has so made human beings that the State 
is necessary for their welfare. “Man’s natural instinct,” says 
Pope Leo XIII., “moves him to live in civil society, for he 
cannot, if dwelling apart, provide himself with the necessary 
requirements of life, nor procure the means of developing his 
mental and moral faculties.”* 

This, then, is the general end or purpose of the State, the 
promotion of human welfare. However, not all human wel- 
fare falls within the State’s province. Man’s spiritual and 
moral well-being are the special object of the Church. “The 
Almighty, therefore, has appointed the charge of the human 
race between two powers, the ecclesiastical and the civil, the 
one being set over divine and the other over human things.” 
Nor is the jurisdiction of the State over “human things” ex- 
clusive and complete. There is another association, another 
institution, for the promotion of temporal welfare which, in its 
own sphere, is superior to the State in authority, and prior to 
it in point of time. That is the family. In the primitive age 
of most peoples, the family provided for many of the needs 
and performed many of the functions that, in later stages of 
development, have come under the care of the State. Moreover, 
men have a natural right to form a great variety of voluntary 
associations for their common temporal advantage, as, in the 
fields of industry, fraternal insurance, and purely “social” 
activities. Therefore, the end of the State is to promote the 
common good only to the extent that this object cannot be 
attained by the family or by voluntary associations. 

+ Bneyclical, “The Christiam Constitution of States.” * Idem. 
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This, in a sense residuary, province always exists, and is 
always very extensive and very flexible. Concerning it, there 
still exists a theory which is older than the Christian era, ap- 
pearing among the Orientals, as well as in Greece and Rome. 
In brief, it regarded the State itself as the end of all individual 
effort. Hence, the State had for its province the whole field of 
human action, religious, moral, domestic, economic and social. 
The State could legitimately intervene and interfere in every 
department of life; and to it every person and every interest 
was completely subject and completely subordinate. Accord- 
ing to this theory, the province of the State comprised not 
merely man’s temporal interests, but every detail of his exist- 
ence; and the welfare of the individual, or of any particular 
group of individuals, was conceived to have no value, except in 
so far as it served the interests and aggrandizement of the 
State. “The individual was always under the eye of the State; 
his conduct was regulated and his life determined for him with 
such minuteness that he was regarded as existing for the State 
rather than the State for him.”* In the words of Lord Acton, 
the ancients “concentrated so many prerogatives in the State 
as to leave no footing from which a man could deny its juris- 
diction or assign bounds to its activity. 

If I may employ an expressive anachronism, the vice of 
the classic State was that it was both Church and State in 
one. Morality was indistinguished from religion, and politics 
from morals; and in religion, morality, and politics there was 
only one legislator and one authority. The State, while it did 
deplorably little for education, for practical science, for the 
indigent and helpless, or for the spiritual needs of man, never- 
theless claimed the use of all his faculties and the determina- 
tion of all his duties. Individuals and families, associations 
and dependencies were so much material that the sovereign 
power consumed for its own purposes. What thé slave was 
in the hands of his master, the citizen was in the hands of the 
community. The most sacred obligations vanished before the 
public advantage. “The passengers existed for the sake of the 
ship.”* 

In this ancient theory, the reader will have perceived two 
distinct elements, apparently independent of each other. 


* Introduction to Political Science, by James W. Garner, p. 312. 
‘History of Freedom and Other Essays, pp. 16, 17. 
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Nevertheless, they are closely related. If the State is conceived 
as an end in itself, to which individuals and citizens are mere 
means, its province will necessarily be regarded as comprising 
the whole field of the individual’s relations and actions. Since 
everyone of these affects the prosperity of the State, they must 
all be under the absolute control of the State. Therefore, the 
theory of the State as a final end implies the theory of the 
State as embracing every end which the individual may con- 
ceivably seek. And there is a strong tendency for the rule to 
work both ways. The first element is liable to imply the 
second. 

If the end of the State be coextensive with man’s whole 
life and interests, if it may regard as its proper and exclusive 
field, not merely the maintenance of peace, security, order and 
justice, but all the details of man’s welfare in his religious, 
moral, domestic, economic, and purely “social” relationship, 
the State will sooner or later come to regard its own prosperity 
and aggrandizement as the final end of all its policies and 
actions. The narrow sphere assigned to individual initiative 
and individual liberty, and the immense concentration of 
power in the hands of political functionaries, will be mutually 
helpful forces impelling men to look upon the prosperity of the 
State as superseding and absorbing the welfare of human 
beings. 

The theory of State omnipotence and omnicompetence has 
been revived in modern times. One of its most notable later 
forms is that expounded by the German philosopher, F. W. 
Hegel.’ In his view, the State is the highest expression, mani- 
festation, evolution of the Universal Reason, or World Spirit. 
Since perfection of life consists in the continuous expansion of 
the Universal Reason, and since the Universal Reason obtains 
its highest development in the State, all persons and institu- 
tions should serve and magnify the State. The individual 
exists for the State, and bears the same relation to the State 
as the branch does to the tree. Hence the State is the final and 
supreme end of human action, is an end in itself. 

The number of political writers who have fully adopted 
the Hegelian theory of the State is negligible. Its philosophical 
basis is a pantheistic view of the universe which has not found 


* Philesephie des Rechts; English translation by S. W. Byde, Hegel’s Philesephy 
of Right. 
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wide acceptance. Nevertheless, the central idea that the indi- 
vidual exists for the State, and not the State for the individual, 
has been approved in some degree by a large number of 
political writers and by not a few political rulers. While 
Professor James W. Garner declares that “modern political 
thought and practice reject the view that the State is an end 
rather than a means,”* the Rev. Theodore Meyer, S.J., asserts 
that this view is held “not merely by one or two, but probably 
by a majority of the teachers of public law.”* According to 
Meyer, the prevailing form of the theory is this: The end of the 
State is the indefinite furtherance of human culture or civiliza- 
tion. While this end may, indeed, be identified with individual 
welfare, it is formulated by the advocates of the theory in 
such general and abstract terms that little consideration is 
given to the individual’s concrete interests. The latter are 
always remote, always lost in some future condition of human- 
ity at large. Existing individuals become secondary and sub- 
ordinate to the general interests of the future. Since the evo- 
lution of humanity and the indefinite progress of civilization 
necessarily tend to be identified with the welfare of the State, 
the latter comes to be regarded as the supreme end. 

A theory of State purpose which can easily be, and some- 
times has been, perverted into the doctrine that the State is 
an end in itself, is that which holds that its primary object is 
the development of national power (“der nationale Machtz- 
weck”). If national power be confined within the limits fixed 
by natural law and human welfare, and if it be conceived as 
an intermediate and instrumental end—as a means to the wel- 
fare of the people—it is unobjectionable. Occasionally, how- 
ever, it has been accepted, especially in practice by political 
rulers, as not only the primary, but also the ultimate end of 
State activity. Wherever this acceptation and policy prevail, 
the individual is unduly subordinated to the State. The glori- 
fication of the State as a detached entity is sought to the detri- 
ment of its citizens. 

A more general and fundamental influence in favor of the 
doctrine that the State is an end in itself, is produced by the 
almost universal rejection of the doctrine of natural rights. 
If the individual has no rights that are independent of the 


*Intreduetion te Pelitieal Seienee, p. 312. 
' Institutienes Juris Naturalis, 11., 276. ete. 
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State, then the State is the supreme determinant of rights. 
Theoretically, indeed, men may hold that the end of the State 
is the welfare of individuals, and that in the promotion of this 
end the State may disregard the natural rights of particular 
individuals, or particular groups of individuals. This course 
may be represented as promoting the welfare of the great 
majority of individuals, rather than the interest of the State 
as an abstraction. Nevertheless, the disregard of natural rights 
in the case of any group of individuals and the assumption 
that the State is the source of all individual rights, necessarily 
tend to diminish the importance of the individual as such, 
and to exaggerate the importance of the State. Therefore, this 
view gives strength to the theory that at any given time, and 
in relation to its existing subjects or citizens, the State is an 
end in iself. 

Another source of the doctrine that the State rather than 
the individual is the supreme end of human action, is found in 
the modern theory of sovereignty. This is the theory asso- 
ciated with the name of the English jurist, John Austin.’ It 
maintains that political sovereignty is legally unlimited. Two 
postulates are implied in this theory: first, the State recog- 
nizes no other society as its superior or as its equal; second, 
the State has the physical power to coerce all individuals and 
societies into obedience to its mandates. The first of these 
contradicts the Catholic doctrine that, in its own sphere, the 
Church is an independent, perfect and supreme social organ- 
ization, and that, in society as a whole, it is coérdinate with, 
not subordinate to, the State. This is a question of moral 
right, of the requirements of reason; it is not a question of 
physical power. Whether the State does or does not recognize 
this moral right and national authority of the Church in the 
field of the spirit, whether the State does or does not hinder 
by force the Church’s exercise of this right—the right itself 
exists and endures. The second postulate of the Austinian 
theory involves a question of positive fact. Is the State always 
sufficiently strong to coerce at will the actions of all individuals 
and associations within its territory? History supplies a rather 
large list of examples in the negative. However, it is correct 
to say that the State usually has sufficient physical power to 
overcome any opposing force within its borders. 

* Lectures on Jurispruderice, 1832. 
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The conception of sovereignty, or the supreme politico- 
physical power of the State, as legally unlimited easily passes 
into the assumption that it is unlimited morally. If sovereignty 
were defined as the supreme legal, political and physical 
power of the State to do everything that the State has a moral 
right to do, this assumption could never be drawn from the 
definition. When the moral qualification is omitted from the 
definition, it readily comes to be ignored in thought and prac- 
tice. Legal omnipotence insensibly passes complete and un- 
qualified omnipotence. Defenders of the Austinian doctrine 
may protest that the latter conception “is characteristic only 
of some exponents of the doctrine,” that the doctrine “in no 
way necessarily denies that the State ought to obey the moral 
law,” yet their emphasis upon the absolute character of sover- 
eignty, and their failure to make explicit reference to its 
moral limitations, promotes the assumption, conscious or un- 
conscious, that no such limitations exist.* After all, the defini- 
tion of sovereignty merely in terms of physical and legal 
power has little or no practical value, imparts little or no prac- 
tical information; for the idea of the State necessarily 
and immediately implies this measure of power over its ter- 
ritory and people. What is required, is a statement of the 
reasonable power possessed by the State. And the average 
man naturally assumes that any formal authoritative definition 
is intended to be of this character, is designed to tell him not 
only what the State has the physical power to do, but what it 
may do in harmony with the moral law and the principles of 
reason. 

The influence of the current theory of sovereignty in pro- 
moting the view that the State is not bound by the moral law, 
is reénforced by two particular assumptions. The first is the 
assumption which denies that individuals or social groups “are 
possessed of any natural rights which, in effect, limit the power 
of the State.” If the State may properly disregard natural 
rights, treat them as non-existent, it may logically take the 
same attitude toward all other elements of the moral law. 
Indeed, the great majority of conflicts between the State and 
the moral law have to do precisely with the question of natural 
rights. The second assumption which lends support to the 


*Cf. “The Pluralistic State,” in the American Political Science Review, vol. xiv., 
pp. 398 seq. %° Idem, p, 404. 
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doctrine of State independence of the moral law, is that in 
case of conflict the State itself is the only authority competent 
to decide whether or not its proposed action constitutes a 
violation of morality. In the view of Burgess, the State is the 
best interpreter of the laws of God and of reason, and is the 
human organ least likely to do wrong; hence one must hold 
to the principle that “the State can do no wrong.”™ 

To the extent that men regard the State as the supreme 
moral authority, as above the moral law which governs the 
actions of individuals and private societies, to that extent they 
must logically regard its judgments, its actions and its welfare 
as the supreme consideration. They come to look upon the 
State as an end in itself. 

At first sight it would seem ridiculously incorrect to enum- 
erate among those who hold the State to be an end in itself 
the advocates of Socialism. For they profess to desire, above 
all else, the welfare of the masses; they insist that the Socialist 
State and administration is to be supremely democratic; and 
many of the older Socialists went so far as to predict that 
upon the establishment of the Socialist organization the State 
would die out, as “a government of persons” to become sup- 
planted by “an administration of things.” Nevertheless, their 
programme of State ownership and management of all the 
industries that produce for a national or an international 
market, involves both State omnipotence and State omnicom- 
petence. 

A State that controlled both the political and the industrial 
life of the people, would completely subordinate the individual 
to a centralized bureaucracy. This would be under the more 
or less immediate direction of a majority, and not infrequently 
of a powerfully organized minority, of the citizens. Conse- 
quently, the welfare of the majority, or of the dominant minor- 
ity, rather than the welfare of the individual as such, or the 
welfare of all individuals, would come to be regarded as the 
supreme consideration. It would also come to be conceived 
as simply the welfare of the State. From this stage it is only 
a step to the position of regarding the State as an end in itself. 
At least, this would be the tendency if, as most Socialists 
expect and assume, the constitution of the commonwealth 
contained no guarantees of individual rights against the auto- 
cratic and oppressive action of the State. 

Political Science and Censtitutional Law, I., pp. 54-57. 
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In brief, the acceptance of the theory of the State as a final 
end would be a practical consequence rather than a formal 
postulate, an implicit rather than an explicit element, in the 
Socialist system. Given the invincible combination of political 
and industrial power, given the absence of a bill of rights for 
the individual, the inevitable result would be the absorption 
of the individual into the State and the conscious or uncon- 
scious general acquiescence in the theory that the welfare of 
the State is the supreme end of social and political endeavors 
and policies. Indeed, the great majority of persons who today 
exaggerate the dignity and rights of the State are led to this 
position, not by a metaphysical theory of its nature and end, 
but through a denial or a disregard of the natural rights of 
the individual. 

Whatsoever may be its sources, and however widely it 
may be held, the theory of State omnipotence and omnicom- 
petence, is fundamentally false. The State is not, as Hegel 
thought, the highest expression of the World-Spirit: it is 
merely an organization of human beings. The main purpose 
of the State is not to promote the general evolution of human- 
ity, culture or civilization: this aim is secondary and subor- 
dinate. While the State is under reasonable obligation to give 
some attention to the generations yet unborn, the welfare of 
the men and women now living is paramount. Individuals 
are not mere means or instruments to the glorification of the 
State, but are persons having intrinsic worth and sacredness. 
They are endowed with rights which may not be violated for 
the sake of the State. 

Considered apart from the individuals composing it, the 
State is a mere abstraction. Considered as a majority or as a 
select minority of its component individuals, the State has no 
right, nor any reason, to disregard the claims of any section of 
its members, since all are of equal worth and importance. 
National power is a means to State efficiency, not the end for 
which the State exists. As regards the sovereignty of the 
State, it is strictly limited by the moral law, and its true end 
is in harmony with the moral law. Finally, any organization 
of the State which involves the practical disregard of indi- 
vidual rights and individual freedom, is quite as unreasonable 
as a system which formally assumes the State to be an end 
in itself. 
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To all these theories, which either frankly make the State 
an end in itself, or tend to do so by exaggerating its authority 
and scope, we oppose the Catholic doctrine as expressed by 
Pope Leo XIII. toward the close of his Encyclical, “On the 
Condition of Labor:” “Civil society exists for the common 
good, and hence is concerned with the interests of all in 
general, albeit with individual interests in their due place and 
degree.” In this statement are two significant declarations: 
first, that the end of the State is not itself, either as an ab- 
straction, or as a metaphysical entity, or as a political organ- 
ization, but the welfare of the people; second, that the welfare 
of the people, “the common good,” is not to be conceived in 
such a collective or general or organic way as to ignore the 
welfare of concrete human beings, individually considered. A 
brief analysis of the phrase, “common good,” as interpreted 
by Catholic authorities, will enable us to see specifically and 
precisely what is the true end of the State. 

Taking, then, the two words, “common good,” as the most 
concise expression of the purpose for which the State exists 
and functions, let us ask ourselves, first, what are the bene- 
ficial objects denoted by the term “good?” They are all the 
great classes of temporal goods; that is, all the things that man 
needs for existence and development in this life. They com- 
prise all these orders of goods: spiritual, intellectual, moral, 
physical and economic. More briefly, they are all the external 
goods of soul and body. Hence it is the right and duty of the 
State to protect and further the religious interests of the 
citizens; to promote within due limits their education; to 
protect their morals against external dangers and to facilitate 
moral education; to safeguard the liberty and the bodily in- 
tegrity of the citizens from undue restraint, malicious attack 
and preventable accident; and to protect private property and 
provide the citizens with a reasonable opportunity of obtaining 
a livelihood and advancing their material welfare. 

That all these objects are conducive to human welfare, is 
self evident; that none of them can be adequately attained 
without the assistance of the State, is fully demonstrated by 
experience; that they all come within the proper scope and 
end of the State is the obvious conclusion. 

Now these objects, spiritual, intellectual, moral, physical 
and economic, are the end of the State, not under every aspect, 
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but only in so far as they are or can be made “common.” 
While the State exists for the individual, rather than the indi- 
vidual for the State, it is not the business of the State to take 
cognizance of every individual, as such, and to provide him 
directly with all these goods, after the manner of the provision 
made by a good father for his helpless children. Were the 
State to attempt this it would injure, instead of promoting, the 
welfare of the vast majority of individuals. This is the verdict 
of experience. All that the State can do, therefore, is to make 
these goods available. It can bring them within reach of the 
individual only through general acts which aim to produce a 
common effect. It can provide common opportunities; the 
individual must take advantage of the opportunities and make 
them fruitful for his peculiar needs. As a rule, therefore, the 
State promotes the common good by general laws and institu- 
tions, not by particular benefits. 

On the other hand, the common, or general, or public good 
must not receive a rigid or an exclusive interpretation. The 
end of the State must, indeed, be conceived as common and 
universal, in the sense that no class nor any individual is to 
be positively excluded; but not every act of the State need 
affect all citizens in the same way, nor be directly beneficial to 
the whole community. As a matter of fact, few, if any, laws 
or other civil acts have precisely the same effect upon all indi- 
viduals. Conspicuous examples of this fact are tariff laws, tax 
laws, industrial legislation of all sorts, and, indeed, substan- 
tially all the enactments of any legislative body. Even such 
elementary public institutions as the police force, the fire de- 
partment and the public school affect different classes of citi- 
zens differently and unequally. 

In the second place, acts of the State need not always bene- 
fit the community as a whole. While the State is obliged to 
pursue the common good of all, it is not required to make 
every one of its acts serve that end immediately and directly. 
While it must confer general rather than particular benefits, it 
often fulfills this obligation through enactments whose imme- 
diate effect is to promote the welfare of only a single class. 
Indeed, it is required to do this very thing if it is to attain its 
final end. For its final end is the welfare of all its individual 
members. Since its component individuals are grouped in 
different classes, economic and other, they necessarily have 
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different interests. Unless these varying interests are recog- 
nized and adequately cared for by appropriate State action, 
some of the classes of the community will not be justly treated 
by the State. In respect to these, the State will have failed to 
promote the good of all. 

The specious objection to class legislation is based en- 
tirely upon a priori assumptions. It derives no support from 
the facts of contemporary society. Its roots are to be found 
in the individualistic theories that pervaded political thought 
when the Government of the United States was established. 
The political thinkers of that day assumed that all men were 
so nearly equal in capacities and opportunities that all would 
benefit equally by the few laws that were required to promote 
the common welfare. While even then the population of the 
country was divided into at least two important economic 
classes, the agrarian and the commercial, and while these inter- 
ests clashed more than once in the legislation of the time, and 
even in the making of the Constitution, the diversity of class 
interests was neither so pervasive nor so sharp as it has since 
become; and the leaders of political thought believed that class 
differences and disadvantages would tend to diminish rather 
than increase. Thus began a misleading tradition which has 
in all the succeeding years stood in the way of the correct 
doctrine concerning the end of the State, and prevented the 
enactment of necessary and humane social legislation. 

If the State is to promote the common good in an equit- 
able and adequate degree, it must consider both the good of 
the whole and the good of the various classes. The common 
interests of all the citizens can be cared for through uniform 
and general legislation; for example, laws for the protection 
of religion and morals. The varying interests of the different 
classes must be provided for by enactments which differ ac- 
cording to the different needs and deserts; for example, laws 
concerning industrial combinations, codperative associations 
and labor organizations. To avoid all class legislation will 
mean discrimination in favor of certain classes, namely, those 
that are exceptionally powerful. These will be left free to 
exploit the weaker classes. Hence, in the sentence quoted 
above from Pope Leo XIII., the State is said to be concerned 
“with individual interests in their due place and degree.” 
Earlier in the Encyclical, the great Pontiff expresses the cor- 
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rect principle with more amplitude and precision. “Whenever 
the general interest, or any particular class, suffers or is threat- 
ened with injury which can in no other way be met or pre- 
vented, it is necessary for the State to intervene.” The prin- 
ciple laid down in the italicized section of this sentence is still 
more specifically and emphatically stated in other passages of 
the same Encyclical. For example: “The richer class have 
many ways of shielding themselves, and stand less in need of 
help from the State; whereas those who are badly off have no 
resources of their own to fall back upon, and must chiefly de- 
pend upon the assistance of the State.”** The Catholic who 
denounces all class legislation puts himself in opposition to 
the formal and specific teaching of the Church. 

The common good means not only the good of all in gen- 
eral, or as a whole, but the good of every class and, so far as 
practicable, the good of every individual. To put the matter 
in summary terms, the State is under obligation to promote the 
welfare of its citizens, as a whole, as members of families, and 
as members of economic classes." 

How far the State should go in the pursuit of these objects; 


whether it should directly provide the various kinds of goods 
required by the various classes, or merely create and guarantee 
the opportunity of acquiring them; by what principles and 
rules the State should be prevented from encroaching upon 
the proper sphere of the individual, the Church and private 
associations—are questions which concern the State’s func- 
tions. They will be discussed in a succeeding article. 


% The whole section of the Encyclical on the part of the State in the reform of 


industrial conditions is fundamental. 
% Cf. Costa-Rosetti, Synopsis Philosophi# Moralis, pp. 479-495. 








THE CHANGE OF INAUGURATION DATE. 


BY HERBERT F. WRIGHT. 


= VERY four years—just about the time of the in- 

auguration of a new President—the Congress of 

the United States renews the discussion of the 

2g) question: Whether it is advisable or expedient 

| Gitms~—“2) to change the beginning of the presidential term 
to some other day than March 4th? 

In this connection it might be worth while to note just how 
the fourth of March was selected as the day on which the 
Executive Head of our Government was to be inducted into 
office. Article 1. Section I., of the Constitution adopted by 
the Federal Convention on September 17, 1787, and submitted 
to the States eleven days later, says: 


The executive power shall be vested in a President of the 
United States of America. He shall hold his office during 
the term of four years, etc. 


It was impossible for the framers of the Constitution, the dele- 
gates to the Federal Convention of 1787, to fix a day for the 
commencement of the presidential term of office. No power to 
arrange any matters regarding the starting of a new form 
of government had been given to the constitutional convention; 
it was merely instructed to draw up a constitution. It was the 
Congress, which, by its resolution of September 13, 1788, 
named the first Wednesday in January, 1789, as the day for 
appointing electors in the several States, the first Wednesday in 
February as the day for the electors to assemble in their 
respective States and vote for President, and the first Wed- 
nesday in March as the time for commencing proceedings 
under the said Constitution. 

This first Wednesday in March in the year 1789 happened 
to be the fourth of March. On this day for the meeting of the 
first Congress under the Constitution, the previous Congresses 


1Cf. Hunt and Scott, The Debates in the Federal Convention of 1787, which 
Framed the Constitution of the United States of America, reported by James Madison 
(New York: Oxford University Press. 1920), p. 689. 
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having been under the Articles of Confederation, only eight 
Senators appeared and took their seats, and these not consti- 
tuting a quorum, they adjourned from day to day until March 
11th, when “it was agreed that a circular should be written to 
the absent members, requesting their immediate attendance.”* 
No additional members appearing by the following Wednes- 
day, “it was agreed that another circular should be written to 
eight of the nearest absent members, particularly desiring their 
attendance, in order to form a quorum.” One Senator ap- 
peared on March 19th, one on March 21st, one on March 28th, 
and on Monday, April 6th, “Richard Henry Lee, from Virginia, 
then appearing, took his seat, and formed a quorum of the 
whole Senators of the United States,” the quorum of the House 
having been secured much earlier. 

On this memorable day, the votes of the electors for Presi- 
dent and Vice-President were opened and counted in the pres- 
ence of the House and Senate, George Washington receiving 
69 votes and John Adams 34 votes, with 35 votes scattered 
among ten other candidates. These two were accordingly 
named President and Vice-President respectively. Washing- 
ton himself did not take the oath of office in New York City 
until Thursday, April 30th. Three years later, by the Act of 
March 1, 1792, the Congress fixed the commencement of the 
presidential term as follows: 


The term of four years, for which a President and Vice- 
President shall be elected, shall, in all cases, commence on 
the fourth day of March next succeeding the day on which 
the votes of the electors have been given. 


Under the present laws, the presidential electors, equal in 
number to the number of Senators and Representatives,‘ are 
appointed on the Tuesday after the first Wednesday in Novem- 
ber.. On the first Wednesday in December of the year in 
which they are appointed, they meet and give their votes.° 
They make and sign three certificates of all votes given by 
them, each certificate containing two distinct lists (one for 

*The quotations concerning the First Congress are taken from Annals of the 
Congress of the United States, First Congress, Vol. I. (Washington, 1834), pp. 15, 16. 
* Revised Statutes of the United States, passed at the First Session of the Forty- 
Third Congress, 1873-1874, Section 152 (Second Edition, Washington, 1878), p. 24. 
* Ibid., Section 132, p. 22. * Ibid., Section 131, p. 22. * Ibid., Section 135, p. 22. 
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President and one for Vice-President), and having attached 
one of the lists of electors furnished them by the Governor 
of the State." They then seal up the certificates and certify 
upon each that the lists of all such State’s votes for President 
and Vice-President are contained therein,’ disposing of the 
certificates in the following manner: 

One. They shall, by writing under their hands, or under 
the hands of a majority of them, appoint a person to take 
charge of and deliver to the President of the Senate, at the 
seat of Government, before the first Wednesday in January 
then next ensuing, one of the certificates. 

Two. They shall forthwith forward by the post-office to 
the President of the Senate, at the seat of Government, 
one other of the certificates. 

Three. They shall forthwith cause the other of the certif- 
icates to be delivered to the judge of that district in which 
the electors shall assemble.®° 


Whenever a certificate of votes from any State has not 
been received at the seat of Government on the first Wednes- 
day of January, the Secretary of State shall send a special mes- 
senger to the district judge having custody of a certificate, who 
shall forthwith transmit that list to the seat of Government.*® 
Congress must be in session on the second Wednesday in Feb- 
ruary succeeding every meeting of electors, and the certificates 
(or as many as shall have been received) shall then be opened, 
the votes counted and the results declared. Mileage of 
twenty-five cents for the messenger by the most usual road to 
the seat of Government from the meeting-place of the electors 
is provided for,’* and every messenger, accepting appointment 
as such under Sections 140 and 141 and neglecting to perform 
the services required of him, shall forfeit the sum of $1,000.** 
This year, in view of the political landslide, the electors have 
failed to grasp the full significance of this last provision, so 
that it has become necessary for Senator Smoot of Utah to pro- 
pose the remission of the $1,000 fine and the payment of mile- 
age to the messengers of the electors, who arrived late, but 
before January 3ist. 

For the past thirty years or more, attempts have been made 
to change the date of Inauguration Day, but in vain. The new 


t Ibid., Section 138, p. 23. * Ibid., Section 139, p. 23. * Ibid., Section 140, p. 23. 
% Ibid., Section 141, p. 23. 4 Ibid., Section 142, p. 23. 
13 Ibid., Section 144, p. 23. 8 Ibid., Section 145, p. 23. 
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dates proposed have been November 4th (Senator Works in 
1913), April 4th (House Joint Resolution 46 in 1909), the last 
Wednesday in April (Senator Depew in 1909), May 4th (Sen- 
ate Resolution 83 in 1898) and the second Monday in December 
(Representative McArthur in 1921). At least eight proposals 
were made in 1909. These efforts were centred upon amend- 
ments to the Constitution, because under the Constitution the 
official term of members of the House of Representatives is 
fixed at two years (Article I., Section 2); and the Continental 
Congress having fixed March 4th as the time for the commence- 
ment of that term, the commencement and termination of each 
succeeding House of Representatives was thereby established 
and can be altered only by an amendment to the Constitution, 
each Representative being entitled to his full term of service 
and the people to their constitutional representative. We can 
readily draw the inference that, in order to change the date of 
Inauguration Day, the Constitution must be amended. 

As Senator Hoar of Massachusetts once vigorously de- 
clared, the Constitution should never be amended unless there 
is some great principle involved in the proposed change. The 
only changes made up to his time were made, he said, to cover 
points purposely obscured in the original document for the 
sake of harmony. Even these amendments have lessened the 
respect and reverence with which the instrument is regarded. 
In view of this, how undesirable and short-sighted it would be 
to enact changes therein, except for purposes that the nation 
as a whole, not merely that small percentage of the nation 
present at the inauguration, urgently requires, since those who 
advocate the change in question give only two reasons: the 
inclemency of the weather, and the insufficiency of the time 
allotted to the Congress to legislate the thirteen great appro- 
priations. Let us consider these in order. 

It is an acknowledged fact, they say, that March 4th is 
always rainy or stormy or snowy or extremely disagreeable. 
The last Thursday in April, the anniversary of the first inau- 
guaration, is, they maintain, an ideal day for inauguration. It 
might be interesting to note, however, before we see if sta- 
tistics bear out the above statement, that in April, 1898, when a 
bill proposing such a change was up before the Congress for 
discussion, the last Thursday was the coldest day of the winter. 

On May 10, 1898, Senator Perkins of California delivered 
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a speech on this question in the Senate chamber. In reply to 
his query as to the weather conditions of Inauguration Days 
from 1789 to 1897, Professor Willis Moore of the Weather 
Bureau furnished him with comparative tables showing the 
state of the weather on the fourth of March and the last 
Wednesday in April in each year from 1873 to 1898 and indi- 
cating the direction and maximum velocity of the wind, the 
highest and lowest temperature and the condition of the 
weather. Before 1873, when the Weather Bureau was estab- 
lished, the information was supplied by Mr. Ainsworth R. 
Spofford, then Librarian of Congress. According to this in- 
formation, of the twenty-eight Inauguration Days between 
1789 and 1897, seventeen have been fair and pleasant days, 
nine have been stormy days and two have no existing record. 

Using the Weather Bureau Statistics from 1873 to 1897, 
there have been sixteen clear, fair or partly cloudy days falling 
on the fourth of March, and seventeen clear, fair or partly 
cloudy days falling on the last Wednesday in April.* There 
have been ten rainy, snowy or threatening days on the fourth 
of March and nine rainy, snowy or threatening days on the last 
Wednesday in April. There has been snow or sleet four times 
on the fourth of March in twenty-six years and snow or sleet 
once in April, but this storm was more severe than any on the 
fourth of March. There has been rain six times on the fourth 
of March and six times on the last Wednesday in April. The 
only advantage of April over March in all these years, seems 
to be that on three April days there have been high winds and 
threatening weather in place of light snow or sleet. 

Surely we would gain nothing by changing from the fourth 
of March to the last Thursday in April or some similar date. 
Experience should “show us that there is no necessity for 
changing the Constitution to adapt it to the clerk of the weather 
unless we can so control the elements that we will have assur- 
ance that we will have a pleasant day on the last Thursday in 
April.” 

But most of the Congressmen advocating the change claim 
that the more important reason for it is that Congress needs 
about thirty days more in which to legislate the thirteen great 
appropriation bills. This is obviously untrue, since as Senator 

%*We have taken Wednesday because a record of this day was obtained by 


Senator Perkins from the Weather Bureau, and will serve as an example of weather 
in the latter part of April. 
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Perkins pointed out, Congress in its short session has had no 
difficulty in this direction during the past century and a quarter 
of its existence. Senator Allen, in speaking on the subject, 
said: 

Rarely anything is done in December. There is plenty 
of time to legislate if we only would. But the difficulty 
is that when we come here, instead of starting at our work 
as though we intended to accomplish it, we begin skirmish- 
ing for position in party politics. Every needed law, every 
needed appropriation bill, everything necessary to be done 
by the Congress of the United States for the benefit of the 
people of this country can be done in five months for the 
whole two years if we would sit down here and go to work. 


Moreover, if, as some Congressmen desire, in order to secure a 
longer period for the passage of the appropriation bills, the 
time of the assembling of the second session of the Congress 
were fixed for the second or third Monday in November, add- 
ing two or three weeks at the beginning of the session, and the 
session prolonged until April 30th, adding nearly two months 
at the end, this, of course, could be done by statute; but if that 


be done the members of both the House and the Senate must 
be absent from their State elections, which occur on the second 
Tuesday in November, and absent two years out of every four 
years from the national elections and the national campaigns, 
where they are expected to give an account of their steward- 
ship. 

Neither the inclemency of the weather, therefore, nor the 
insufficiency of the time of the session of the Congress war- 
rant such a serious step as is proposed. A more important 
objection, however, to the present state of affairs—an objection 
which is really well-founded and too little stressed—has to do 
with the excessive interval between the elections and the 
assuming of office. 

In the case of a Senator or Representative, thirteen months 
elapse between election day and the actual beginning of work 
at Washington, unless the President sees fit to call a special 
session. In the case of the President, four months elapse 
between election and inauguration. These lapses of time are 
altogether too long, for they often permit legislative and execu- 
tive authority to remain in the hands of individuals and po- 
litical parties that have been discredited at the polls. The 
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remedy for these conditions, however, need not be sought in a 
constitutional amendment because the time of elections and 
the time of congressional sessions may be changed by Act of 
Congress, according to Article I., Section 4, of the Constitution. 

An additional reason is to be found against fixing a day of 
the week instead of a day of the month for Inauguration Day, 
for under this arrangement the term of the President will be 
two days or more longer than four years. In other words, the 
last Thursday in April, which might fall on the twenty-fourth 
in one year, would fall on the thirtieth in the next; so that four 
years later the last Thursday would fall on the twenty-eighth, 
making a term of four years and four days. It certainly would 
not be a fixed period, and another constitutional amendment 
would be required to give the President an indeterminate term 
of four years more or less, otherwise the outgoing President 
would have the constitutional right for the term of two days 
or more to exercise the duties and functions of his office after 
the other President has been inaugurated. Even if this be 
considered substantially four years, the term of Senators, who 
are chosen under the Constitution (Article I., Section 3) for a 
fixed term of exactly six years, would have to be modified. 
Likewise, the terms of the Representatives, who are chosen for 
two years, would have to be modified, since their election and 
terms depend on that of the President. 

The advocates of the change in date might claim that this 
same technicality exists when the fourth of March falls on 
Sunday. Since the first inauguration in 1789, the fourth of 
March has occurred on Sunday in inaugural years only four 
times: Monroe’s inauguration in 1821, Taylor’s in 1849, Hayes’ 
in 1877 and Wilson’s second in 1917, all of which took place on 
the- following Monday, the fifth of March. Moreover, only 
twice during the rest of the present century will the fourth of 
March fall on Sunday in inaugural years: in 1945 and 1973. 
Whereas, in the other case two or more days are added to or 
subtracted from every President’s term, in this case a differ- 
ence of only a few hours exists only three times in a century. 
The latter is at least in keeping with the spirit of the Constitu- 
tion, while the former is a radical change. 

Many persons, Governors as well as Congressmen, have 
expressed the opinion that former inaugurations have taught 
the nation a lesson. They point to the large death list, deaths 
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which have been caused by unnecessary exposure to bad 
weather during inaugurations. They infer that the date should 
be changed so that the patriotic people, who have journeyed 
from afar and who, perhaps, may never secure the opportunity 
to come to Washington again, might be better enabled to view 
the ceremonies in comfort. The weather fallacy has been dis- 
cussed above. The parade and the pageantry are very minor 
affairs. 

The earlier inaugurations were comparatively simple, 
though clothed with the dignity fitting the occasion. 
Washington’s first inauguration was naturally a time of na- 
tional rejoicing and was accompanied by elaborate ceremonies 
for that time. His second one, however, was not nearly so 
pretentious. Without much ostentation, he was conveyed to 
Independence Hall (the seat of Government having been 
moved from New York to Philadelphia) in a coach and six. 
John Adams’ inauguration, also in Philadelphia, was featured 
by the absence of street parades or any showy display. Jack- 
son’s second inauguration was marked by neither procession 
nor military escort. Jefferson’s inauguration has long been 
considered the model of democratic simplicity. 

But there is no need to hark back to the early days of the 
Republic. The new President-elect has had the courage to treat 
the country to a return to democratic simplicity in the celebra- 
tion of a “safe and sane” fourti of March! This, no doubt, is 
an aftermath and a salutary fruit of the Great War, which 
plunged the United States, together with all the other nations 
of the earth, headlong into a state of indebtedness from which 
they can hope to emerge only with the most rigid economy. 

So, avaunt to a change in the date of Inauguration Day! 
The associations of March fourth are sacred and dear to every 
patriotic American. George Washington’s first inauguration, 
it is true, was on the thirtieth of April, but every other Presi- 
dent since that time, with the four exceptions when Sunday 
fell on that date, has been inaugurated on the fourth of March. 
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AMERICAN LIBERTY ENLIGHTENING THE WORLD. By 
Henry C. Semple, S.J. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.00. 
Throughout this volume Father Semple has emphasized his 

idea that American liberty is the noblest because the most com- 

plete and most sane to be found in the world today. This con- 
ception, supported by decisions of our Supreme Court and by the 
recognition of God in our public documents, runs like a golden 
thread through these essays, and endows them with a poetic, as 
well as a logical, unity. The introductory essay, which gives 
the volume its name, attacks the contention of John Austin and 
others that there is no moral sanction in the case of international 
law, and points out that such a contention fundamentally implies 

a denial of God. Father Semple ably vindicates his thesis, and 

points out that American judicial opinions, either implicitly or 

explicitly, recognize the potency of moral law and the existence 
of its God. 

In his essay, “American Equality and Justice,” Father Semple 
declares that the guarantee of liberty and equality is greater in 
the United States than in any country in the world, with the 
possible exception of the British Empire, supporting his claim by 
references to decisions of the Supreme Court, especially in the 
case of Lee v. The United States, and The Municipality of Ponce 
v. The Roman Catholic Apostolic Church in Porto Rico. The 
essay called “The Case of Socialism v. The Roman Catholic Church 
and The United States,” is a telling indictment against the main 
tenet of Socialism, community of goods, which he holds to be 
directly contrary to the natural rights of mankind. He does not 
stop at proving Socialism anti-Catholic, but anti-American as well, 
concluding with this ringing sentence: “How America should 
love the Church and the Church America; nay, how the whole 
world should love the Church and America, as the two mightiest 
guardians of principles which are saviours of society from envy, 
madness, anarchy, misery, and slavery!” 

The fourth and last essay is a study of the divine right 
of kings which every student of history should read, for it de- 
molishes the fallacy, accepted in some quarters, that the Catholic 
Church has been the bulwark of absolutism, and that this doc- 
trine rested primarily upon her authority. Against divine right 
the author calls to his support Bellarmine, who in turn fell back 
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upon the “common teaching of all the Doctors,” and upon Suarez, 
who did not hesitate to write: “According to ordinary law, no 
king or monarch has, or has had, political sovereignty immedi- 
ately from God or by divine institution,” adding, “this is a funda- 
mental axiom of theology.” 

Father Semple has done a good service in publishing this 
volume, and merits praise not only as a scholar, but as a citizen 
of the great nation to whose principles and ideals he has paid 
eloquent tribute in its pages. 


A CENTURY OF PERSECUTION UNDER TUDOR AND STUART 
SOVEREIGNS. By Rev. St. George Hyland, D.D., Ph.D. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $8.00 net. 

The Loseley Records, preserved by the descendants of Sir 
William More of Loseley Hall, are the sources from which Dr. 
Hyland draws the materials for this illuminating study. To quote 
from his introduction: “In 1835, Alfred John Kemp, Esgq., F.S.A., 
copied and edited a selection of the Loseley manuscripts. The 
work was published by Dr. John Murray. It was not intended 
to be exhaustive, and, although full of interest, it still left a quan- 
tity of material for future writers to publish, wherewith could be 
weaved a story of astounding interest.” It is this task, here sug- 
gested, that Dr. Hyland has essayed with marked success. Inter- 
esting and authoritative is the history of the English Reformation 
unfolded in these pages by means of the contemporary docu- 
ments. With an excellent ordering of his material to bring into 
relief the acts of that fateful drama, he first sketches a picture of 
Catholic community life near Loseley on the eve of the Refor- 
mation. Next follows a description of the manor of Loseley and 
its occupants at the time. Then, addressing himself to his main 
purpose, he elucidates from private letters, statutes, decrees of 
Court, etc., the process by which England was wrested from her 
allegiance to the Faith. As we read the drastic measures en- 
forced by the Tudors and Stuarts against recusants; the letters 
which divulge the politic conformity to Protestantism of nobles 
like Southampton and Montague; the accounts of the Seminary 
Priests who braved Tyburn to stem the tide of perversion, we get 
a panoramic view of the spectacle of a nation’s apostasy. The 
chapter, “In the Wine-press,” with its description of the dungeons 
of the Tower, is a notable illustration of the manner in which the 
author vivifies his documentary evidence of religious persecution. 
Most fascinating are the written memorials in which we glimpse 
the personalities of Cardinal Allen, Fathers Robert Southwell, 
Alexander Bryant, Robert Parsons, and Edmund Campion. 
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Among the transcripts made in full are the pastoral of Cardinal 
Pole to the people of London, and his letter of reprobation to 
Cranmer, with its dubious indulgence toward Henry. An appen- 
dix containing the list of the records quoted, together with the 
originals of the Latin documents translated in the text, and a 
complete index, make the book serviceable for purposes of refer- 
ence. 


THE UNITED STATES. By Carl Becker. New York: Harper & 

Brothers. $2.50. 

This brilliant study in American history is sub-entitled, “An 
Experiment in Democracy,” and the sub-title reveals something 
of the plan and aim of the book. Has the United States been suc- 
cessful in its experiment in democracy? is the question Professor 
Becker poses, and, having with great skill and no little literary 
charm assembled the data, leaves the reader to answer. The ac- 
count of the development of American history is extremely well 
done, Professor Becker successively considering democracy in 
relation to Government, Free Land, Slavery, Immigration, Educa- 
tion, and Equality. Throughout there are shrewd and sound 
annotations of American character and types; and especially keen 
is the author’s analysis of American higher education, with which 
he has been long and honorably connected. The reader will find 
this book an admirable supplement to the classic work of Bryce. 


THE MEANING OF CHRISTIANITY ACCORDING TO LUTHER 
AND HIS FOLLOWERS IN GERMANY. By Very Rev. M. J. 
Lagrange, O.P. Translated by Rev. W. S. Reilly, S.S. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. $2.25 net. 

These ten lectures on the history of rationalist exegesis in 
Germany for the past one hundred and fifty years were delivered 
in the Catholic Institute of Paris, in the fall of 1917, by Father 
Lagrange, the eminent Director of the Biblical School of Jeru- 
salem. They cover the same ground covered by the Sulpician 
Father Fillion in his Les Etapes du Rationalisme, which was re- 
viewed on its appearance in these columns by the present writer. 
Father Fillion’s book was more complete, for it recorded the at- 
tacks upon the Bible, not only in Germany, but in France and 
England, which borrowed so much of its pseudo-Scriptural 
scholarship from German sources. On the other hand, it is not 
so useful a volume to the tyro in Scriptural study as the popular 
treatise of Father Lagrange, which not only records the attacks 
upon the Catholic position, but shows by positive arguments their 
unfairness and inaccuracy. 
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An introductory chapter deals with the exegesis of the Cath- 
olic Church. Father Lagrange shows that the Church Catholic 
is alone able to discuss adequately and accurately the history of 
Christian origins, and confronts criticism with courage and sin- 
cerity, confident of the backing of the collective opinion of nearly 
two thousand years. 

After a brief discussion of Luther’s failure to understand 
either St. Paul or St. Augustine, Father Lagrange discusses the 
chief theories of German rationalists from the days of Lessing 
and Reimarus to the present day. He answers the accusation of 
imposture of the early Deists, shows the arbitrary character of 
Paulus’ denial of the supernatural, and refutes in turn the myth 
theory of Straus, the Petrinism-Paulinism of the Tiibingen school, 
the radicalism of Bauer and the Liberals, the eschatological 
Messianism of Weiss and his following, and the Judaeo-Pagan 
syncretism of Bousset. Finally, a word is said about the mod- 
ern denial of the existence of Jesus—a reductio ad absurdum of 
years of superficial and arbitrary criticism. As Father Lagrange 
says: “It is remarkable that the divinity of Christ appeared to 
certain critics so well established at the beginning of Christianity 
that it was easier to deny His human personality than the divine 
character which he had in history.” To give the Germans their 
due, it must not be forgotten that this absurd denial of the Christ 
is of English origin, the first book mentioning it being Christian- 
ity and Mythology, published by John M. Robinson in London, 
1910. Other defenders of this theory are the American, William 
B. Smith; the Englishman, Whittaker; the Dutchman, Bolland, 
and the Poles, Lubinski and Niemojewski. Drews, its popular 
orator, is a German professor. 

Our lecturer concludes: “No criticism of the texts, no 
elimination of the testimonies, no declaration against the authen- 
ticity of the Gospels or the Epistles suffices to take away from the 
figure of Jesus its supernatural character. If you do not reject 
absolutely all, like the mythicists, if you retain a residuum, how- 
ever little, of the historical tradition concerning Jesus, it must 
be admitted that He held and manifested claims to a supernatural 
role, and that He died for having done so. You are then ever 
brought back, after many devious windings, by German 
exegesis itself, into the presence of Jesus, an object of contra- 
diction, and you have to decide either to insult Him or to adore 
Him.” 

The title of the book is very misleading to one who does not 
know the French original—Le Sens du Christianisme d’aprés 
VExégése Allemande. The translation is unfortunately poor. 
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THE HAPPY BRIDE. By F. Tennyson Jesse. New York: George 

H. Doran Co. $2.00 net. ‘ 

Perhaps Miss Jesse’s work would not seem so aggressively 
modern were it not for the inevitable comparison with the poetry 
of her celebrated great-uncle, Lord Tennyson. But the fact 
remains that it is modern, and nearly always in an admirable 
sense. It is free and first-hand in its concepts; and if it sways 
toward an unnecessarily brutal imagism in “The Sparrow and 
the Motor Bus,” it achieves in such poems as “I, Now an Old 
Woman Gro-vn,” the strong and (apparently) simple music of a 
primitive ballad or lament. There are few among the younger 
group of contemporary English poets whose development will be 
watched with more interest than that of F. Tennyson Jesse. 


DANTE. By John T. Slattery, Ph.D. New York: P. J. Kenedy & 

Sons. $2.00. 

As Dr. John H. Finley says in the preface to Dante, by John 
T. Slattery, Ph.D., “the study of Dante’s Divine Comedy will ever 
be both a discipline and a delight, calling forth the deepest emo- 
tions of our being.” To see Dante as Dr. Slattery does, surely 
confirms this statement. Here in one of the latest additions to 
the great library of Dante appreciations, interpretations, and criti- 
cisms, we have a series of five interesting lectures delivered dur- 
ing 1919 and 1920 before the New York State College for Teachers 
at Albany. 

In the first, the author treats at length of the Age of Dante, 
and then of Dante, the man, followed by three lectures on the 
great trilogy itself. Throughout the Catholic attitude is ever ap- 
parent. The author, thoroughly imbued with his subject, takes 
time to answer some of the commoner criticisms of Dante’s life 
and work. He attributes to him the spirit of the Psalmist, who 
“seeks to love as God loves, and to hate as God hates.” 

Dante, the Catholic, earnest and intensely religious, is em- 
phasized constantly. The reality of Beatrice is treated at length, 
and in this connection Dr. Slattery gives what he believes to be 
the chief reason for the permanence of the Divine Comedy: 

“Because the world ever loves a lover, and because Dante is 
The Lover par excellence, whose love story is one ‘to which heaven 
and earth have put their hand,’ he stands forth with a hold on 
humanity that is both enduring and supreme.” 

The style of the book is attractive and well adapted for read- 
ing. The author’s knowledge of Dante and of Dante authorities 
is comprehensive, and he draws on many of these frequently. In 
brief, the book offers an excellent study of Dante for new readers, 
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and is sure to increase the delight of Dante students. Its appear- 
ance at this time is most appropriate, since the year 1921 is the 
six hundredth anniversary of Dante’s death. 


THE WESTMINSTER VERSION OF SACRED SCRIPTURES. The 
Second Epistle to the Corinthians; the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians; the Epistle to the Romans. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 

Scripture scholars and Catholics in general interested in an 
intelligent study of the New Testament, owe a debt of gratitude 
to the patient workers who devoted themselves to the task of 
furnishing us with a readable English translation of the Bible 
from original sources. A work of this kind needs to be done 
with the approbation of Church authorities. Other versions will 
always labor under this defect of the lack of official recognition. 

A complete analysis precedes the Epistles translated in this 
volume. This is very useful for private study as well as for 
class work. The translation is clear and correct; it brings out 
the meaning of the many difficult passages of these Epistles much 
more clearly than the English version now generally used. A 
few examples may be here indicated. The chapter on justifica- 
tion in Romans, chapters three and four; Galatians, chapter three. 
The cumbersome, heavy style of our present translation is avoided 
in this edition; the English style makes the reading of these 
Epistles a pleasure and a profit. As in the preceding volumes, 
the present rendition adheres strictly to the original version. 


THE EVOLUTION OF SINN FEIN. By Robert M. Henry. New 

York: B. W. Huebsch. $2.00. 

Professor Henry of Queen’s University, Belfast, has written 
a clear, forceful, and eminently readable account of the Sinn Fein 
movement. He defines it as “an expression in political theory 
and action of the claim of Ireland to be a nation with all the 
practical consequences which such a claim involves.” He brings 
out clearly the fact—which many in this country do not know— 
that in its beginnings Sinn Fein disclaimed the use of physical 
force in absolute contrast to the National movements of ’48 and 
67, and began not as a republican but as a constitutional party. 
It appealed in defence of its position to the Renunciation Act of 
1783, and declared that the Act of Union was a clear breach of 
that Act. As a political party, Sinn Fein began in 1905, although 
its spirit had been manifested for many years in the utterances 
of Irish leaders, and its beginnings outlined of late years in such 
papers as the Shan Van Vocht and the United Irishman. Its 
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origin may be traced logically to the resolution of the third an- 
nual convention of the Cumann nan Ghaedal in October, 1902, 
which urged the Irish members to stay away from the English 
Parliament, as the Hungarian Deputies had done in Austria in 
1861. 

Professor Henry sketches briefly the history of Sinn Fein up 
to 1918. He tells in unimpassioned language the story of Eng- 
land’s dishonesty, tyranny, and hypocrisy, the unfair treatment 
accorded to the traitor, Carson, and his following, the foredoomed 
Convention of 1917, the “faked” German plots which were al- 
ways being discovered when arrests were deemed necessary, the 
fight against conscription, the constant “trimming” of Lloyd 
George and the Rising of 1916. 

Although a Protestant himself, he is honest enough to admit 
that the whole Irish difficulty is at root a religious one—the 
Protestant minority of the North does not wish an independent 
Ireland for fear of losing their usurped ascendancy. 


LITERATURE IN A CHANGING AGE. By Ashley H. Thorndike. 

New York: The Macmillan Co. $3.00. 

The twentieth century has been so crowded with events tum- 
bling over one another in their rapid sequence that one with diffi- 
culty places Queen Victoria’s death twenty posts back. It is only 
when one recollects the men and fashions at the beginning of the 
century that one realizes that twenty years are, after all, twenty 
years. 

But it is not with the changing years of the twentieth cen- 
tury, however, that Professor Thorndike’s book deals, but with 
another changing age, the span between 1830 and 1890, the period 
familiarly known as the Victorian Age in English literature. The 
work is not a vindication of the Age of Victoria, or an essay in 
praise of the poets and prose writers of that period; it is, inci- 
dentally, if at all, directed against those whose favorite adjective 
of contempt is the word “mid-Victorian.” For, although like 
every sound critic, Professor Thorndike believes in the greatness 
of the literature written during the reign of the nineteenth cen- 
tury queen, he leaves its defence to those who have another theme 
to pursue. His own task is the analysis of the reaction on litera- 
ture caused by the developments in industry, democracy, and 
science during the sixty years ending in 1890. While the book is 
not designed to make a particular appeal to “literary” people, it 
probably can be read somewhat critically only by those who are 
on terms of rather easy acquaintance with the masters of nine- 
teenth century thought. 
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One of the most interesting chapters in this study is that 
entitled “Beauty and Art.” In this Professor Thorndike discusses 
the relationship between content and technique in the poetry and 
prose of the Victorian era. But the volume is, as an entirety, an 
interesting book, stimulating the reader to thoughtful, calm judg- 
ment of his own. Once in a while the careful reader will find 
himself at odds with the viewpoint of the Columbia University 
professor, but for the most part he will be glad to adopt Dr. 
Thorndike’s opinions as his own. 


EXPOSITION OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. Part Ill. By a 
Seminary Professor. Philadelphia: John Joseph McVey. 
$3.00. 

The third volume of the Exposition of Christian Doctrine 
keeps up the high standard of its predecessors. Its teaching is 
accurate, its method clear and brief, and its spirit full of unction 
and piety, the most essential gift of the teacher of youth. The 
third volume treats of Worship, and is divided into four sections: 
Grace, Prayer, the Sacraments, and the Liturgy. We know of 
no catechism that treats so fully the divine liturgy—its meaning, 
its history, the altar, the vestments, the ceremonies of the Mass, 
devotions and feasts. 

The writer’s method is best seen by the words of warning 
which he himself always heeds most carefully: “In matters of 
dogma there is nothing so dangerous as to make the Church say 
what she has never professed, to teach as of faith what is merely 
an opinion, or, on the other hand, to attenuate or minimize the 
truths that she proposes to our belief. In moral questions, it is 
as dangerous to exaggerate the prescriptions of the divine law in 
one direction as in another. Straight is the way that leadeth to 
life. We must neither widen nor narrow it, lest we might create 
a false conscience. In one case, we might encourage evil; in the 
other, we might lead men to abandon virtue as impossible of 
attainment.” 


THE CHRONICLES OF AMERICA. Edited by Dr. Allen Johnson, 
Professor of American History in Yale University. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. Fifty volumes at $3.50 per 
volume by the set. 

Our Foreigners, by Samuel P. Orth. Dr. Orth has written an 
agreeable, popular sketch of the westward movement of races to 
America. The matter is not new, and the treatment is entirely 
descriptive, eminently conservative, and in no way analytical. 
There is offered a readable, superficial account of the racial ele- 
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ments, which make the American nation, with a hint as to their 
contribution, and an occasionally carefully worded suggestion of 
the problems, which immigration has brought in its wake. Hardly 
enough emphasis is placed on naturalization and restrictive im- 
migration legislation to impress the reader with the problem of 
assimilation of foreign enclaves among us and the even more 
vital question of a selective policy for our post-War immigration. 
A short bibliography is added, though oddly enough there is 
omitted a scholarly Yale study by Professor Fairchild on the 
Greeks in America. 

The introductory chapter considers the races in the Colonies 
prior to 1776, with the comment that they were essentially the 
races of the British nation. Dr. Orth observes with truth that 
this element settled the early West, impressed their culture upon 
later settlers, and retains preponderant leadership. Another essay 
in lecture form deals with the negro without stressing the problem 
or its possible solution. A chapter on the “Irish Invasion” gives 
a very fair summary of the Irish people in the United States, their 
early arrival, increasing numbers after 1820, causes of their 
exodus, nativist opposition, their glorious service in the Civil 
War, the unfortunate “Molly Maguire” episode, and their present 
economic success. Under the caption, “The Teutonic Tide,” an- 
other euphonious success, he considers the German element some- 
what from a late war-time viewpoint. So briefly noticed are the 
early French, the French-Canadians, the Swiss Scandinavians, 
Bohemians, Poles, Finns, Jews, Greeks and Italians, that the 
reader is scarcely more than prepared for the statement that: 
“Thus the United States in a quarter of a century has assumed a 
cosmopolitanism in which early German and Irish immigrants 
appear as veteran Americans.” Only the “Sons of the Revolution” 
will appreciate this humor, and they rarely read books on Our 
Foreigners. One wonders if the title was judiciously selected. 
Two concluding chapters describe the Oriental immigration and 
racial infiltration. 

Dr. Orth nicely interprets foreign as an attitude of mind, 
rather than a reference to the place of birth, but without develop- 
ing this thesis as it deserves. He is inclined to question: “Amer- 
ican ideals and institutions have borne and can bear a great deal 
of foreign infiltration. But can they withstand saturation?” 


Armies of Labor is a much less popular, but more weighty, 
volume from the same pen. Indeed, this volume teems with in- 
formation. In popular form, Professor Orth has made available 
the results of the scholarly labors of the Webbs, Ely, Commons, 
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Hoxie and others in the field of trade unionism, as well as the 
writings of such practical union leaders as Gompers, Mitchell, and 
Powderly. The tone is extremely favorable; the writer is in sym- 
pathy with Labor and its programme; he appreciates what organ- 
ization has done to elevate the working masses; he is unusually 
fair in his judgment of individual leaders. A good bibliography 
adds critical value to the work. 

In introduction, a chapter is allotted to describe the early 
English labor situation. Mr. Orth points out the gradual decline 
of the estate of Labor from the fifteenth to the nineteenth century 
because of the restrictive legislation, harsh apprenticeships, in- 
dustrial revolution, and a growing aristocracy’s fear of political 
Jacobinism in every attempt at organization. Indeed, not until 
1824 were workmen allowed to bargain collectively. Two 
valuable chapters describe American labor conditions until 
after the Civil War. Colonial labor if unindentured was con- 
siderably better off than the working population of England, for 
wages were higher, but the worker faced slave competition, wore 
a distinctive garb, and always feared a debtor’s prison. The 
Revolution improved matters, wages rose, business after a short 
period of depression was prosperous, the frontier lands were 
opened for settlement, and war in Europe made America rich. 
After the war of 1812, there was a continued labor shortage de- 
spite the ever-increasing immigration as the country entered an 
era of unprecedented development. Western lands at a dollar 
and a quarter an acre robbed the eastern labor market of man- 
power. Roads, canals, shipping, internal improvements, rail- 
roads, required labor at fair pay in an amount to exhaust the 
market. To obtain labor was the problem. The panic of 1857 
brought hard years, but the Civil War gave a new impetus, for 
with two million men under arms and immigration light, labor 
was at a premium. During the pre-war epoch, there were local 
craft societies, local strikes, and a successful agitation for the ten- 
hour day. Yet, it is the decade after the war which marks the 
beginning of our labor question, the struggle of united Labor 
against concentrated Capital, the development of national organi- 
zations and the large scale strikes and industrial wars. 

In the discussion of this decade, the reader is made ac- 
quainted with the fight for an eight-hour day from its Federal 
recognition in 1868 on national work, its progress in the States, 
and Wilson’s pronouncement in 1916 that the eight-hour day has 
“the sanction of society.” The origin, phenomenal growth, and 
decline of the Knights of Labor under the conservative leadership 
of Terence Powderly, is dwelt upon with parenthetical allusions 
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to the creation of a labor bureau, strikes of 1886, and the 1888 
law for voluntary arbitration in railroad disputes. A long and 
very full chapter describes the origin, organization, strength, and 
general policies of the American Federation of Labor, with eulo- 
gistic sketches of Samuel Gompers and John Mitchell, as ideal 
leaders, imbued with their responsibilities and obligations to their 
following and to society. One is impressed with the Irish contri- 
bution to conservative, non-socialistic labor leadership which 
these pages intimate rather than develop. Other chapters deal 
with the Railroad Brotherhoods, the Trade Union, Labor and 
Politics, Issues and Warfare, centring about collective bargain- 
ing, the strike, boycott, and union label, and with the I. W. W. 
as the New Terrorism. In the discussion of Labor in politics, the 
writer believes that Labor has only met rebuff at the hands of 
the voters because of the very general failure of its candidates at 
the polls. He underestimates the political power exerted, and its 
success nationally, as well as locally, in procuring desired legis- 
lation. To judge the influence of Labor in the dying administra- 
tion by the poll of labor votes and radical third parties would lead 
one into error. 


The New South, by Holland Thompson, is an industrial and 
social history of the land bounded by the Ohio, Delaware, and Rio 
Grande Rivers, from 1865 to the present. The term has passed 
current since Editor H. W. Grady lectured in New York in 1886 
on that subject, painting a picture of the changed South and its 
reformed spirit. With the inclusion of Delaware, Maryland, Mis- 
souri, and Oklahoma, in the South, which we associate with the 
Rebellion, many will disagree, and none so violently as citizens 
of those States. Again, it is apt to be somewhat confusing, for 
Delaware and Missouri are hardly a part of the same economic 
section as Virginia and Texas. 

Reconstruction misrule passed away, only to see the South 
retarded under the reactionary leadership of the ex-Confederate 
soldier. It was an honest enough rule, even to parsimony, but 
under a class who could not accept the results of the war. As 
late as 1882, seventeen of the South’s Senators were ex-Confeder- 
ates of high military or civil record. The breach had not healed. 
Cleveland, as one would anticipate from a Democratic President, 
gave the South, for the first time, weight in national affairs. 
Bayard of Delaware, Lamar of Mississippi, Garland of Arkansas, 
were of his Cabinet; Carlisle of Kentucky was Speaker, and Mills 
of Texas was Chairman of the Ways and Means Committee. Yet, 
the South was not grateful, for Cleveland was no spoils-man. Sec- 
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tionalism was giving way. The author might have suggested the 
further blotting out of the old line by the Southern valor in the 
war of 1898 and Wilson’s care of Dixie’s Democracy. 

The decade of 1880 saw an interesting revolt under the stand- 
ards of the Granger and Populist Parties, which crashed the old 
State machines and retired many a veteran, placing radicals of the 
Tillman type in power. The Democratic Party was compelled 
to meet the desires of the common man, the small landholder, 
or accept factional divisions, with the possibility of Republican or 
Negro rule. The Force Act of 1890 defeated in Congress taught 
the South that if the spirit of the Civil War amendments was to 
be violated, it must be done “legally.” Hence, commencing with 
Mississippi, the Southern States adopted constitutional qualifica- 
tions for the suffrage, which effectively deprived the negro of the 
vote, while safeguarding the ballot for the illiterate, and the not 
infrequently as shiftless poor white. And the North refused the 
challenge, chiefly because Northern Capital desired peace and 
prosperity in the Southern investment area. The labor problem, 
the breaking up of plantations into farms with white or negro 
tenants on a rental or share basis, and the racial strife, are all 
treated in a broad and thoughtful manner. Negro education is 
considered in connection with the splendid foundations for that 
purpose created by the philanthropists, Slater, Jeanes, Phelps- 
Stokes, and Julius Rosenwald. 

The industrial revival is best treated, for this is Mr. Thomp- 
son’s chosen field of research. Much space is given to the rise 
of the cotton mills, from 300,000 spindles in 1860, to 12,711,000 
in 1915, requiring more cotton than the Northern mills. In part, 
this has been caused by cheaper labor, and lower over-head ex- 
penses, and little legislative interference in the way of woman 
and child labor. Cotton by-products have become utilized. The 
South cuts half the lumber used in America. Alabama mines six 
per cent of our iron ore. Birmingham has become a Southern 
Pittsburgh. Tobacco products are being centred in Durham, 
Winston-Salem, Richmond, New Orleans, and Louisville. Bitum- 
inous coal is mined extensively in Alabama, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
and especially in West Virginia. Such is the South of today, 
more materialistic and less doctrinaire. 


Paths of Inland Commerce is written by Dr. Archer B. Hul- 
bert, editor of the sixteen volumes of Historic Highways of Amer- 
ica, who knows the early Indian trails, roads, passes, waterways 
and fords as minutely as one would anticipate after such a train- 
ing. His microscopic intimacy with the primeval forests, its 
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blazed trees and rock markings, is somewhat akin to that which 
was possessed by a Jesuit missionary or a courier des bois. One 
can descry the writer in the leathern and fur garb of a scout, 
leading a party of frontiersmen along the Bay State Trail, up the 
Hudson, and across the Mohawk into the region of the Great 
Lakes. To him the roadbeds of the New York Central, Boston 
and Albany, Pennsylvania, Erie, Nickel Plate, Lehigh, Baltimore 
and Ohio, are the narrow worn trails of the redmen. From one 
so conversant with the frontier and hinterland, a volume of his- 
toric value and stimulating interest would naturally be expected; 
and the expectation has been indulged. 

Western commerce is traced through its various stages in 
chapters dealing with the trails, the mastery of river courses, the 
turnpikes along which rolled the unwieldly, six-horse conestoga 
wagons, the flat-boats floating down the Ohio and tributaries to 
the Mississippi and the port of New Orleans, the development of 
steamboats, canal building, breaking through the Alleghanies, 
and railroad beginnings. The romantic side has not been sup- 
pressed; and romance clings to the frontiersmen, the lawless stage- 
drivers, the hardy ruffians of the flat-boats, and that distinctive 
class of inland sailors on the lakes and Western waters. There is 
opened a new vista to the reader, who has not pondered over the 
political and economic significance of easier communications be- 
tween the East and West, and who has not thought statistically 
in terms of internal commerce. Students of our economic history 
can best evaluate the author’s contribution. 


Adventurers of Oregon, by Constance L. Skinner, is hardly 
serious history, certainly no more so than her earlier volume in 
the series. It would seem too superficial even for a popular series. 
It is the work of a novelist imbued with the romance of the ad- 
venturous pioneers and determined to chronicle their labors in 
dramatic relief. It is pleasant reading, the kind one associates 
with a fireside rather than with a scholar’s study. 

An opening essay deals with the obscure origin of the name 
“Oregon,” with the Nootka Sound episode, the discoveries of 
George Vancouver and his lieutenants, Baker and Puget, and the 
fortunate finding in the mouth of the Columbia safe anchorage 
from a storm by the Boston merchant-captain, Robert Gray. This 
is followed by a lengthy description of the journey of Lewis and 
Clark (1804-1806) through the region of the Sioux, Mandans, and 
Shoshones to the Columbia. An interesting tale is told of the 
Hudson Bay Company’s activities and of the fierce rivalry of the 
trappers of the Mackinaws, Northwesters, and Missouri Fur Com- 
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pany of St. Louis. Several chapters deal with the Astor American 
Fur Company, its settlement at Astoria, and its conquest during 
the war by the Northwesters. A fascinating chapter describes the 
writer’s hero, Dr. John McLaughlin, the “King of Old Oregon,” 
his rule of the territory, struggles between Canadian and/American 
settlers, Catholic and Methodist missionaries, American trappers 
and the Hudson Bay Agents, and the ultimate acquisition of 
Oregon to the forty-ninth degree by the United States. One is 
sorry that the writer did not enter more fully into the work of 
Fathers Blanchet, Demers, and DeSmet and into the conversion 
of Dr. McLaughlin, one of the ablest pioneers and one of the 
foremost Canadians. Scotsmen will read this chronicle with 
spirited pride, as they see Alexander Henry at Fort Michilimac- 
inack in 1761 and on Lake Winnipeg in 1767, Frobisher building 
forts on the Saskatchewan River, McTavish organizing the outlaw 
Mackinaws Company, Mackenzie, a fur clerk, starting out in 1789 
from Fort Chipewan, a thousand miles from Lake Superior, to 
explore his Arctic River and later cross the Rockies to the Pacific, 
David Thompson plotting on a huge chart the whole fur country, 
Simon Frazer trapping and venturing into the trackless snow 
fields of the far north, and Ross, Mackay, the Stuarts, McDougal, 
Day, Clarke and the others whom Astor enticed from the older 
British companies. Leadership was largely Scottish, though the 
fur men, outposts and guides were still French-Canadians. 


THE ALTAR OF GOD. A Story Book of the Mass for Children. 
By Mary Virginia Merrick. With a Preface by Rev. John J. 
Burke, C.S.P. New York: The Paulist Press. $1.50. 

Too many books for children do not appeal to them, because 
of a pseudo-childishness; but this volume of Miss Merrick’s rings 
true, for its contents are within the compass of the child mind, 
without degenerating into twaddle. Yet, with all its simplicity, 
it is a unique book inasmuch as it is also scholarly. It takes the 
priest to the altar, and there follows him through the Mass, telling 
in plain, accurate language the meaning of his prayers and actions. 
The author draws her material from a varied source. She brings 
in the symbolism of the vestments and motions, draws historical 
parallels, recalls the types of the Old Law and illustrates by 
parables from the Gospels. Joined with all this, but not obtru- 
sively so, are little recommendations of devotion and reverence, 
yes, and even, now and then, gentle rebukes for the thoughtless. 

The publishers are to be congratulated on the form of the 
book, which is in perfect accord with the sweetness and artistry 
of the contents. Few pages are not enlivened by a verse of poetry 
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or an appropriate insert, while full page prints of famous paint- 
ings are abundant. The book cannot be too highly recommended 
to all who wish to reveal to the young the mysteries and treasures 
of the great Sacrifice. 


DIVORCE. By Charles Williams. New York: Oxford University 

Press. $1.80. 

Mr. Williams’ volume is one of the more serious experiments 
in recent verse-making, and in nothing is it more notable than in 
its contrasts, or rather, its evolutions. For it is, indeed, a far cry 
from the opening poem (not a discussion of marital shipwreck, 
but a highly traditional and academic tribute to the poet’s father!) 
to the blithe and mystical musings of the later pages—somewhat 
derivative, as they are, of what we have learned to call the 
“Chesterbelloc.” 


THE JUNKMAN, AND OTHER POEMS. By Richard Le Gallienne. 

Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.75 net. 

There is always pleasure waiting for us in a volume of 
Richard Le Gallienne’s poems—not, perhaps, pleasure of a very 
soul-stirring or heart-shaking kind, but the pleasure of graceful 
fantasy, experienced music and sentiment neither ashamed of 
itself nor afraid of “going to seed.” And Mr. Le Gallienne, who 
bravely confesses to being a “late Victorian,” shows in the present 
book that he can still give us the shock of novelty— in the title- 
poem, for instance, and still more so in that delicious bit of 
serio-comedy, “To Narcissa—Dressing for the Theatre.” 


OCTOBER, AND OTHER POEMS. By Robert Bridges. New 

York: Alfred A. Knopf. $1.50 net. 

For most American readers, the chief interest of this volume 
will lie in the fact that it contains the most recent work, including 
the War poems, of the present Poet Laureate of England. Doctor 
.Bridges is, as all the world knows, a scholarly and accomplished 
technician in verse, with the keenest sense of beauty; but it is 
not often that his lips are touched with the burning coal of divine 


lyric energy. 


N The Political and Financial Independence of the Vatican, by John 

A. Godrycz (Philadelphia: National Publishing Co.), it is a pleasure 
to note the great love and veneration on the part of the writer for the 
Papacy, and the seriousness of his arguments for the defence of its 
political and financial independence. The writer lifts his voice against 
the action of the League of Nations in ignoring the rights of the Holy 
See and its moral and political influence over 300,000,000 of Cath- 
olics. Even were the opportunity offered the Vatican, the exercise of 
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its rights would be in great measure conditional on the financial funds 
at its command. To the mind of the author, the best method of estab- 
lishing a sound financial basis is the collection of war bonds in the 
United States and the other nations of Europe, and building up there- 
with the financial resources for the Vatican. An amount of twenty-five 
millions of dollars would secure the international credit of the Papacy 
and pave the way to the acknowledgment of its political independence. 

Of considerable interest are the considerations concerning the 
Jews in Palestine under British protectorate. The Jews are exception- 
ally favored in their dreams of financial imperialism. Under British 
rule, Palestine will have its Jewish autonomy, will become a kind of a 
Jewish Vatican, and all the Jews living without its frontiers will be con- 
sidered, at one and the same time, citizens of the independent state of 
Palestine, and citizens of the countries wherein they live. The privilege 
of double citizenship granted to Jews is something unheard of in the 
history of the civilized world, and its consequences are extremely 
grave from a religious point of view. 

The main interest of the book lies in the novelty of its subject, and 
the logical strength of its argumentation. It deserves the attention of 
readers who long for an equitable solution of the Roman question. 


IMBO, by Aldons Huxley (New York: George H. Doran Co.), is the 
first book of a youthful English author. It is quite eerily clever, 
and shows, for a beginner, a remarkable mastery of narrative art. It 
contains seven more or less long short stories, of which the first, “The 
Farcical History of Richard Greenow,” is by far the longest, the 
cleverest, and the most entertaining. This extraordinary fantasy—to 
adopt one of Arnold Bennett’s classifications—is alone worth the price 
of the book. It has that inexplicable exciting quality which makes one 
keep an eye out for the future work of Mr. Huxley. 


HE CROSS OF ARES, AND OTHER SKETCHES, by Lawrence 

Perkins (New York: Brentano’s). Mr. Perkins was a “Y” secre- 
tary at the Front, and this slender volume is an attempt to visualize 
for the reader certain more or less unlovely sides of war. The little 
book is an effort rather than an achievement. The aspects of life 
with which it deals must always tax the powers of the most skillful 
artist. As the writer can scarcely be classed as such, it need not be 
matter for surprise that he strikes wide afield of any treatment that 
might be regarded as finished. The title-sketch itself is badly bungled, 
and the very humanly dramatic elements in the succeeding chapters 
are not cleverly utilized. 

It is regrettable that The Cross of Ares helps to perpetuate the 
semi-simian, semi-buffoon type of Irishman with which the vaudeville 
stage and the comic supplement have supplied us ad nauseam during 
the past quarter of a century. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Perkins’ writing holds a germ of promise which 
we trust may be amply realized in the future. 
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N AWAKENING AND WHAT FOLLOWED, by James Kent Stone, 
S.T.D., LL.D. (Notre Dame, Ind.: The Ave Maria Press), was pub- 
lished originally some fifty years ago by a man then recently converted 
to the Catholic Faith, but best known to his fellow countrymen as the 
President of Kenyon and Hobart College. The book from the moment 
of its appearance attracted the attention of thoughtful men, and has ever 
since remained a favorite with the serious-minded reader of religious 
discussions. It comes before the public today with a new title, and 
with the valuable addition of eleven new chapters containing a partial 
record of the career that has made the author—now Father Fidelis, 
Passionist—well known throughout South America as a zealous and 
successful missionary. This supplement rounds out the story of his 
conversion in earlier life, and shows the fulfillment in actual fact of 
those spiritual hopes and holy ambitions that led him into the fold of 
the Church a half century ago. The book as a whole is a beautiful tale 
telling “the whole romance of a life touched and transformed by the 
grace of God,” and is a splendid argument in behalf of Catholicism. 


OADS TO CHILDHOOD, Views and Reviews of Children’s Books, 
by Annie Carroll Moore (New York: George H. Doran Co. $1.50 
net). Miss Moore’s work with children in the New York Public Library 
has enabled her to prepare a practical book for those who must select 
reading for children. Such things as book lists, of course, must always 
be a lasting cause of dispute, and all of us who read the titles she men- 
tions will think of others we should like to see added. However, as far 
as it goes, the present volume is helpful. 


RISH FAIRY TALES, by James Stephens, illustrated by Arthur Rack- 

ham (New York: The Macmillan Co. $5.00) and The Sons O’ Cormac, 
An’ Tales of Other Men’s Sons, by Aldis Dunbar (New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $2.50). A new book by Mr. Stephens is an event for 
every reader, young or old, who possesses, consciously or otherwise, 
a sense of poetic beauty. The book just announced, moreover, has been 
illustrated by Arthur Rackham, which makes the event still more 
important. The charm of Mr. Stephen’s poetic prose is already suf- 
ficiently known to all the world. In these thrilling stories of the begin- 
ning of things, of prehistoric kings and ladies and hunters and fisher- 
men and boys and dogs, new snares are created for the imagination of 
all readers worth considering. Aldis Dunbar’s Tales O’ Cormac are 
concerned, too, with the warlike heroes and the stirring events of 
legendary Irish history. Of course, they move the reader to delight, 
although the author’s device of attempting to reproduce the brogue is, 
we think, not a wise one. 


N his preface the reverend author expresses the hope that 
The Divine Office, a study of the Roman Breviary, by Rev. E. J. 
Quigley (Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son, Ltd.), may serve as an introductory 
manual to the study of the Breviary. We think it may well do so. Also 
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that it will be of special service to priests. It presents in one volume 
of two hundred and eighty-eight pages, information about the Divine 
Office drawn from history, liturgy, theology and ascetic literature. The 
work is in four parts. Part I. treats of general questions concerning 
the Breviary. Part II. gives the rules from moral and ascetic theology 
for the recitation of the Breviary. In Part III. the Canonical Hours are 
discussed. Part IV. is devoted to Heortology. : 
HE PATH OF HUMILITY, by the author of “Spiritual Progress,” etc. 
(New York: Benziger Brothers. $2.00). This translation from a 
French work consists of a series of meditations, studies of general out- 
lines, short explanations and reflections dealing with the virtue of 
humility. It is thorough and well done. If its directions are faithfully 
followed we believe sure progress will be made in the acquirement of 
this all-important virtue. We recommend it, therefore, to all who are 
desirous of self-improvement. 


HE PRESENCE OF GOD, a Practical Treatise by a Master of Novices 
(New York: Benziger Brothers. $1.15). The practice of the Pres- 
ence of God is one highly favored of the saints and spiritual writers. 
It offers a sure way to keep one’s self from becoming too much im- 
mersed in the affairs of this life and to live in the world and yet not 
be of it. The present volume of one hundred and ten pages treats of 
this practice. It tells how it may be exercised, and gives copious 
extracts from various writers showing its necessity and beneficial 
effects. While somewhat academic in parts, it will be of value to those 
who have not already adopted this practice as part of their religious 
exercises. 


SHORT METHOD OF MENTAL PRAYER, by the Most Reverend 
Father Nicholas Ridolfi, O.P., translated into English by Father 
Raymund Devas, O.P. (New York: Benziger Brothers). Real piety 
is always charming. There can be no doubt that this seventeenth 
century Master General of the Dominican Order possessed it as well as 
scientific knowledge of the ways of prayer. His holiness it is that 
adds a perennial freshness to this little treatise. Father Ridolfi’s heart, 
even more than his learned mind, speaks here to our own. 


HAT FATHER CUTHBERT KNEW, by Grace V. Christmas (St. 
Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $1.35). Father Cuthbert, with his 
pipe, his humorous twinkle, his fun and good sense and deep spiritual- 
ity is a typical, yet a highly individualized priestly character. He is 
on astonishingly easy and familiar terms with all sorts and conditions 
of ghosts, yet so sane and natural is his relation with them that though 
we read every story in the book during the wee, sma’ hours, and then 
went to bed without a night light, we slept tranquilly, and suffered no 
qualm of fear or indigestion. 
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Wasn’t it Mark Twain who asked in wonder how the writers of 
the Old Testament narratives so marvelously kept themselves out of 
their stories? They wrote them in such a way that the reader never 
thinks of the writer. Miss Christmas has done the same, and this 
through the always difficult impersonation of a man (the “Dudley” to 
whom Father Cuthbert tells his stories) by a woman. 

But two of the twelve stories seem to us to trespass on ground too 
sacred for light fiction. We do not like the solemn act of Consecration 
and administration of Holy Communion to be performed under the 
circumstances related in one of them; and only in rare instances do we 
like to read of fictional apparitions of Our Lord. That in “Under the 
Rambler Roses” is not one ‘of these rare instances. 


ATHOLIC HYMNAL, by Rev. John G. Hacker, S.J. (New York: 

Schwartz, Kirwin & Fauss). This collection of standard Catholic 
hymns, thoroughly revised and intended chiefly for the use of Cath- 
olic colleges, academies and schools, is of unusual worth. It is an ideal 
hymn book for congregational singing as all the hymns are written in a 
very simple style, and for one voice only. The contents are not only 
dignified and devotional, but also pleasing and tuneful. The superior 
literary value of the hymn texts will appeal to all who have realized 
the great defect in this regard with most of our Catholic English 


hymnals. 


FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 


A Commentary on the Code of Canon Law, by Rev. Joseph Noval, 
O.P. Book IV., De Processibus. Part I, De Judiciis. (Rome: P. 
Mariette. 18/fr.) Dr. Noval, the eminent professor of Canon Law 
at the Dominican Seminary, the Angelico, at Rome, has written an ex- 
cellent commentary on De Judiciis, which is beyond question the 
most difficult treatise in the whole code. He has in mind chiefly the 
young Roman student, and therefore is most painstaking in his clear- 
cut and detailed commentary. His method is scientific and practical: 
the scientific portion (Expositio Rubrice) treats of the nature, origin, 
history and development of the Canon Law, while the practical part 
discusses the meaning of every word of the particular canon discussed. 
Following St. Thomas, the arrangement is in the form of question and 
answer—a _ catechetical treatment that makes for simplicity and 
clearness. 

In Un Caractére (Le Cardinal Mercier), by Eugéne Roupain, S.J. 
(Paris: P. Téqui. 2/r.), we have another study of that great world 
figure, this time from the French point of view. The author divides 
his study into three parts: the great Cardinal’s principles, his strength 
of spirit and as an ideal religious. The writer believes the Cardinal’s 
fame cannot change, except to grow greater, and that in these days 
“of reconstruction,” his genius and talent must and will be given to 


relieve suffering humanity. 
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Les Soucis d’une Femme du Monde, by Monseigneur Tissier (Paris: 
Pierre Téqui), is a series of discourses addressed to French women 
counseling them in their duties to God, their country and their homes. 
The author exhorts them to work for the safety and peace of France. 
He cites France’s newest saints, Margaret Mary and Joan of Arc, as 
exemplars. The addresses cover such modern topics as the care and 
edrcation of children, the servant problem, dress, amusements, and 
devotions. 

A Commentary on the Code of Canon Law, by Rev. Guido Cocchi, 
C.M., Book L, Normz Generales (Rome: P. Marietti. 6/r. 50), covers 
the first book of the new code, canons 1 to 86, which treats of the 
Norme Generales. He discusses canon by canon the nature and history 
of Canon Law, its sources, the necessity, origin and authority of the 
new code, the interpretation of law, the value of custom, rescripts, 
privileges and dispensations. He sums up for his pupils, as he says 
himself, the views of such eminent canonists as D’Anibale, De Luca, 
Bucceroni, Noldin, Bargilliat, Vermeersch, Wernz and Maroto. 

Conferences for Young Men, three volumes, by Rev. Charles Vande- 
pitte (Paris: Pierre Téqui. 12/r.), are the result of twenty-five years 
of teaching experience among French schoolboys and collegians. They 
are simple, instructive talks on the Catechism—on our duties to God, 
our neighbor and ourselves. The doctrine of the Church is stated 
clearly, and illustrated by scores of incidents from the history of the 
Church, especially from the lives of the saints. 

Essays on Putrology and the History of Dogmas, by Rev. J. Tixeront 
(Paris: Librarie Victor Lecoffre. 7/r.), gives us life portraits of St. 
Justin, Martyr, Tertullian and St. Cyprian; analyzes for us the Shepherd 
of Hermas, the Apology of Athenagoras, and the Pedagogue of Clement 
of Alexandria; refutes the false thesis of André Lagarde on Confession 
in the pages of St. Gregory the Great; shows us the teaching of the 
Fathers of the fifth and sixth centuries on the concepts of nature and 
person, and discusses the question of the animal sacrifices of the primi- 
tive Armenians, known as the rite of Matal. The book is as fascinating 
as any novel. The chapters on Tertullian and Cyprian discussing 
the outrageous dress and fashions of the third century might be taken 
from the pages of a moralist of the twentieth. 

Studi sul Romanticismo Inglese, by Federico Olivero, Professor of 
English Literature in the Royal University of Turin (Bari: Luis. Laterza 
e Figli), and Nuovi Saggi di Letteretura Inglese, by the same author 
(Turin: Libreria Editrice Internazionale). These two books rank 
among the best critical work on English literature in Italian. The 
author examines the works of thirty-five different authors, and has 
produced masterpieces of criticism, which should be known to every- 
one familiar with the language of Dante, particularly teachers and 
professors of literature in high schools and universities. 





Recent Events. 


On January 17th President Millerand pro- 
France. mulgated a decree creating a new Minis- 
try under former Premier Aristide Briand, 
after M. Raoul Peret had failed to form a Cabinet to succeed that 
of M. Leygues. The new Ministry contains every political ele- 
ment except out-and-out Royalists and Communists. The first 
announcement of M. Briand was that war restrictions on trade 
would be abolished as soon as possible, and this, coupled with 
immediate abandonment of coal control and suppression of the 
National Coal Bureau, gave general satisfaction. The most im- 
portant task, however, to which the new Premier at once ad- 
dressed himself, was the matter of the German reparations, which 
was taken up at the Inter-Allied Conference at Paris on January 
24th. 

After several days’ discussion, the Allied Premiers approved 
an indemnity plan, the two chief features of which provide: first, 
Germany shall pay over a period of forty-two years a series of 
annuities ranging from two billion gold marks to six billion gold 
marks; and second, Germany shall pay to the Allies for forty 
years a twelve and one-half per cent tax on the sum total of her 
export trade. The grand total of the indemnity, according to 
the first provision, would amount to 220,000,000,000 gold marks, 
or $55,500,000,000. What the second provision would bring 
it is impossible to say, as no one can tell what the twelve and 
one-half per cent tax on Germany’s exports will be twenty years 
from now. 

Two important observations made of the plan are that it does 
‘fix the definite total Germany must pay, and second, it is not 
effective without German consent. The reason that the new plan 
requires German consent for its validity, is because the Treaty of 
Versailles provides that Germany shall pay her indemnity in 
thirty years, whereas the latest scheme lays down the basis of 
payments at forty-two years. 

The announcement of the Allied decision met with universal 
disapproval in Germany, where all classes declare that the in- 
demnity imposed cannot possibly be raised. In the United States 
and Switzerland the opinion has been widely expressed that the 
reparation figure is too high. Moreover, the opinion was preva- 
lent in these two countries that the Germans cannot pay twelve 
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and one-half per cent on the value of all exports, since that per- 
centage generally exceeds the margin of profit. According to 
official statements, by the Allies, however, the reparation plan 
does not contemplate a direct tax of twelve and one-half per cent 
on German exports. Instead, this is to be regarded as a tax 
placed on Germany equivalent to twelve and one-half per cent of 
her exports. In other words, the twelve and one-half per cent 
tax is merely taken as a measure variable with the indemnity. 
Germany must pay, and this is to be raised by Germany just as 
she must raise any other item in her budget or the fixed indem- 
nities themselves. Germany enjoys the same latitude in paying 
a variable indemnity as a fixed indemnity, and can relieve her ex- 
porters of the entire burden if she sees fit to take the necessary 
measures, such as increasing her per capita taxation or by in- 
augurating tobacco and liquor monopolies. 

The next meeting of the Reparation Conference was set for 
March Ist, and to this the German Government was invited. Ger- 
many has accepted the invitation on condition “that negotiations 
will take place also on propositions the German Government in- 
tends to present to the Conference.” This is taken to mean that 
Germany intends to make certain counter proposals for repara- 
tion, and for the preparation of these the Government has nomi- 
nated a special executive committee to act in conjunction with 
Government departments. The personnel of the committee indi- 
cates that the German Government is bringing together its biggest 
men for a great campaign. The Committee of Fifteen represents 
the concentration of the leading figures in German industry, 
finance, agriculture, and shipping. It includes Hugo Stinnes, the 
richest man in the Republic, and his rival in the race for wealth, 
the steel magnate, Strauss. Some of the other members are Wal- 
ter Rothenau, President of the General Electric Company; Kuno 
of the Hamburg-American Line, and Wietfeldt, Director of 
Krupps. 

This attitude of Germany serves to emphasize the situation 
in France, which today is divided politically into two camps. 
One, led by M. Briand, and backed by President Millerand, would 
maintain the entente with England at almost any cost. The 
other, led by former President Poincaré, would compromise no 
further and, if need be, cut loose from England and use militant 
force in bringing Germany to terms. On February 9th, the 
Chamber of Deputies gave to the Government a vote of confi- 
dence, which was demanded by Premier Briand as a condition of 
his going to the London Conference. The vote, however, was 387 
to 125, and came only after four days’ strenuous debate, in which 
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the reparations agreement was subjected to severe criticism. The 
significance of this is that, while Premier Briand will go to the 
London Conference with free hands, it will also be with the 
knowledge that if he abates in the slightest degree the terms of 
the Paris agreement in favor of Germany, his Ministry will 
scarcely last beyond the date of his return. The general feeling 
in France today is that Germany must be made to pay, and to 
pay quickly, a sentiment reénforced by the fact that the tax rate 
in Germany is lower than that of France, which is staggering 
under the immense weight of war pensions, indemnities, and 
reparations for the devastated regions, all of which Germany is 
eventually to pay under the Treaty of Versailles. 

The place of meeting for the next session of the Council of 
the League of Nations on February 2ist has been changed from 
Geneva to Paris. The Council will have before it a number of 
important international questions, including those not solved by 
the first Assembly of the League in November and December last. 
In addition to a committee of international jurists to discuss 
amendments to the Covenant of the League of Nations, six other 
committees must be appointed by the Council to deal with vari- 
ous subjects which must all come before the next plenary Assem- 
bly of the League in September. One of these subjects is the 
Soviet-Lithuanian Treaty, just filed with the Council of the 
League. 

A renewed military occupation of Constantinople has been 
threatened by the Allies, and the Inter-Allied representatives there 
have notified the Grand Vizier of the measures they propose 
to take. Franco-British reénforcements will be quartered in pub- 
lic buildings requisitioned in Stamboul, where already there are 
several thousand Inter-Allied forces. It is considered that the 
troops are required to guard against threatened disorder, owing 
to the presence of followers of Mustapha Kemal Pasha, the Na- 
tionalist leader, and Bolshevik elements, and the failure of the 
Turks to ratify the Peace Treaty. 

On the other hand, Turkey’s delegation to the Turkish Peace 
Conference, ‘scheduled to begin at London on February 21st, will 
contain a large Nationalist delegation. The purpose of this Con- 
ference is the revision of the Treaty of Sévres, whereby Thrace 
and Smyrna were handed over to Greece. Because of the recall 
of Constantine to the Grecian throne despite Allied opposition, 
the disposition now seems growing among the Allies to return 
these territories to Turkey. Meanwhile, in order to hold Mus- 
tapha Kemal well in hand, the French have recently taken from 
him Aintab, a city of some 40,000 inhabitants, just within the 
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French zone of influence under the Treaty of Sévres, and from 
which the French have been trying to oust the Kemalists ever 
since they seized it last year. Kemal’s fortunes have been on the 
mend since M. Viviani induced the League of Nations to ask 
President Wilson to undertake negotiations with him to save 
Armenia. In fact, they mended so rapidly that he was inclined 
to defy his French sponsors. But now that he has lost Aintab, 
the French expect that his Ambassadors will be more reasonable 
at London. In general the French press hails the capture of 
Aintab as a great French victory. 

Early in February it was officially announced that total sub- 
scription to the new six per cent French Government loan, which 
closed towards the end of January, amounted to 27,888,417,300 
francs. Of this sum, 10,998,236,097 francs was new money. 


The outstanding feature of the month’s 

Italy. events in Italy has been the crusade of 
violence conducted by the Nationalist fac- 

tion against Socialist and radical newspapers and labor clubs in 
reprisal for the communistic excesses of the last eighteen months. 
Destruction of the principal property of the revolutionary organ- 
ization throughout Italy was evidently the plan of the campaign. 


Most of the rioting occurred in cities of northern and central 
Italy, with Milan as the chief centre of disorder. At Bologna the 
splendid Chamber of Labor was burned to the ground. This build- 
ing was the headquarters of Communistic Socialism in Italy, and 
its total contents, including the administrative department’s ar- 
chives concerning the ramifications of the movement throughout 
the kingdom, were destroyed by the flames. Other chambers of 
labor were burned down at Modena, and at Taranto. At Trieste 
and at Florence the plants and buildings of prominent daily 
Socialist papers have been completely burned. At Milan Nation- 
alists raided the publishing house of the Socialist journal, Avanii. 
At least fifty persons have been killed or wounded in the various 
clashes. 

Owing to the gravity of the situation in the Provinces of 
Bologna and Modena, Premier Giolitti ordered the revocation of 
permits to carry arms, and directed the Prefects to arrest any 
person found in possession of arms, which were ordered to be 
surrendered within a specified time. Bologna, Modena and Fer- 
rara Provinces defied the Government ultimatum, and leading 
political and patriotic associations dispatched deputations to Rome 
to demand the withdrawal of the decree, on the ground that the 
Government has shown itself impotent to protect the lives and 
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property of citizens. For the time being, the Minister has been 
obliged to extend the term of delivery beyond the allotted time, as 
fully half a million rifles are known to be in the district in ques- 
tion. The Nationalists justify their campaign by affirming that 
they have uncovered proof of a plot against the State, and that 
they have found secret circulars addressed to Communists, bid- 
ding them to be in readiness to play their part in a great revolu- 
tionary outbreak planned over the whole of Italy for the near 
future. 

Disastrous anti-religious rioting is also reported from various 
parts of the country. Recently a horde of unemployed peasantry 
stormed the Tuscania Cathedral in the Roman province in a fury 
of iconoclasm. The invaders smashed up altars, crucifixes, pic- 
tures and statuary. Besides the material destruction, estimated 
at over $20,000, almost the whole of the rich treasury of votive 
offerings, engraved gold and silver, representing the gifts of many 
generations of pilgrims, was ruthlessly pillaged. Sanguinary dis- 
orders have also occurred at Castelamare di Stabia, on the Gulf of 
Naples, and fierce political strife has broken out between Social- 
ists and Clericals in Central Italy. 

Ever since the memorable factory-seizing campaign in Italy 
last fall, the Giolitti government has been endeavoring to evolve 
a scheme for redeeming its pledges to the workers for joint control 
of the larger industries. According to a bill, soon to be presented 
to the Parliament by Premier Giolitti, it is provided that the 
employees in each industry shall elect a National Council com- 
posed of nine members, and each Council in turn will appoint two 
representatives for participation in the management of each fac- 
tory, their power to extend to technical, financial and disciplinary 
arrangements, including the fixing of prices and the purchasing 
of raw materials. Factory owners strongly disapprove of the pro- 
posed law, as do the Communists, who are opposed both to the 
Government and the employers. At the coming session the Cath- 
olic Party will also present a measure dealing with a plan for 
workmen to share in the management and profits of the plants. 

The question of raising the price of bread is still absorbing 
public attention. The refusal of the Government to accept the 
Socialists’ amendments to the project now before the Chamber 
has met with general approval. The aim of the Government is to 
provide some way to cover the enormous deficit in the budget, 
caused chiefly by fixing the price of bread at a low figure for 
political effect. 

Late in January at the Socialist convention at Leghorn the 
communist section of the Italian Socialist Party was defeated 
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in its attempt to secure endorsement by the party of the Third 
Internationale of Moscow. After the rejection of their motion, 
the Communists left the convention and formed the Italian Com- 
munist Party, which advocates violence, when necessary to attain 
its ends. The vote on the question of joining the Moscow Inter- 
nationale was as follows: Socialists (against adherence), 112,241; 
Communists (for adherence), 58,900. The Socialist organization 
will retain its newspaper, the treasury and codperative enterprises. 

Heavy fighting occurred in Fiume late in January when some 
of the military forces in the city, in conjunction with legionaries, 
seized the barracks and made an attempt to overthrow the Pro- 
visional Government. A Government militia force finally suc- 
ceeded in overcoming the rebels. D’Annunzio left Fiume for Italy 
shortly after the conclusion of the Peace of Rapallo, and his 
present place of abode is unknown. 

A bitter political struggle is developing in Fiume, eight 
parties having placed themselves in the field for the Constitutional 
Assembly elections. These include the old adherents of annexa- 
tion, the Nationalists, Autonomists, Croats, Socialists and Com- 
munists. The elections are to be held about the middle of March. 
The various Annexationist groups are expected to form a coalition, 
but the strength of the Autonomists is conceded to be the most 
formidable. Business at the port of Fiume is still at a standstill 
and the city is burdened with a large debt. The present Pro- 
visional Government is making efforts to have Italy reéstablish 
the city’s credit. 

Count Sforza, the Italian Foreign Minister, in the Chamber 
of Deputies on February 7th, made the important announcement 
that at the recent meeting of the Supreme Council in Paris, it was 
decided to reduce the expense to Germany of the Allied occupation 
of the Rhine to 240,000,000 gold marks. On Italy’s initiative this 
sum will include the expenses of the various Inter-Allied commis- 
sions. By this means the cost of the Rhineland occupation will 
be reduced to about £12,000,000 sterling, which is only about one- 
sixth of the present cost—a saving to Germany equivalent to 
$300,000,000 a year. 


The most important topic of discussion in 

Germany. Germany during the month was the in- 
demnity fixed by the Allied Premiers as 

described above. The Ministry of Finance has reached the con- 
clusion that the utmost sum Germany can pay in reparations is 
one hundred and fifty billion marks (about thirty-six billion dol- 
lars), this including all she has so far paid in cash and goods. 
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This sum would be paid off in thirty years under the plan out- 
lined. In addition, the Foreign Office has made public the data 
prepared by a committee of business experts for the use of the 
German delegation at the forthcoming London Conference. The 
figures show that Germany’s imports in 1920 amounted to eight 
billion paper marks and her exports were five billion. In a state- 
ment accompanying the estimates, it is pointed out that the 
amount of exports must be increased sixty per cent in order 
merely to strike a trade balance. Against the French contention 
that the tax rate in Germany is not as high as that in France, 
data is given to the effect that the total of taxation in Germany, 
national, state and municipal, amounts to two hundred and fifty- 
three marks per capita. According to these figures the French- 
man pays thirteen per cent of his income to the government in 
taxes, whereas the German pays twenty per cent. 

Dr. Walter Simons, Foreign Secretary, has threatened to re- 
sign if the majority of his Cabinet does not stand behind him in 
opposing an unyielding front to the Allied demands, and press 
comment from all parts of Germany approves his attitude. Never- 
theless, there is a general call for a broader Cabinet, which should 
include, it is suggested, members of all parties except the Com- 
munists to impress the world with Germany’s unanimity and 
determination. Germany, according to a statement by Dr. Ernest 
Scholz, Minister of Economics, will not affix her signature to a 
compact that cannot be fulfilled, and holds that the Versailles 
Treaty prescribed an entirely different procedure, for arriving at 
the amount of the indemnity Germany was to pay, than that 
adopted by the Supreme Council at Paris. 

“In view of the serious times through which Germany is 
passing,” the Prussian Minister of the Interior has directed all 
provincial Governors and the Police President of Berlin not to 
issue any more licenses for balls for the carnival season at this 
period of the year, and to restrict, as much as possible, the enter- 
tainments for which licenses have already been granted. The 
Socialist Labor Party in Munich at a large mass meeting passed a 
resolution demanding a plebiscite of the German people, and ask- 
ing the German people to enter upon a national strike, if neces- 
sary, to evade the Allied indemnity demand. 

The German Government has sent to the Reparations Com- 
mission a note saying that Germany will not deliver the amounts 
of coal called for by the Commission for the next six months. 
This is in reply to the notification that Germany is expected to 
deliver 2,200,000 tons monthly, instead of the 2,000,000 provided 
for at Spa, and also to make up the 500,000 tons by which she 
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has failed to meet the Spa arrangement. The German note says 
that German industry needs the coal and that Germany cannot 
deliver more than 1,800,000 tons per month, and that onjy on 
condition that the Spa payment arrangement is strictly adhered to. 

A detailed list of the various deliveries made by Germany to 
the Allies up to December 31st, in execution of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles during the first year it was in force, has just been issued 
by the Reparations Commission. The chief item is coal, amount- 
ing in all to 17,818,840 tons. Next in importance on the list are 
dyestuffs, of which 10,787,827 kilos were delivered. The list con- 
tains various cables which have been delivered, but which have 
not yet been allocated by the expert conference now sitting at 
Washington, to which the work was intrusted. In all there are 
seventeen cables in various parts of the world, and the long delay 
of the Washington conference in their allocation has risen from 
difference of opinion between the United States and Great Britain 
and Italy on the one side and France and Japan on the other. 

In a lengthy statement to the Reichstag, Dr. Simons, the 
Foreign Secretary, recently explained the Government’s attitude 
toward the resumption of diplomatic and trade relations with Soviet 
Russia. Dr. Simons declared that Germany’s objection to resum- 
ing diplomatic relations with Russia was due to the failure of the 
Moscow Government to make due amends for the murder of 
Count von Mirbach, the German Ambassador to Russia, and also 
to the persistency with which the Soviet régime had attempted to 
carry on political agitation in Germany. As for attempted resump- 
tion of trade relations through unofficial channels, Dr. Simons 
stated that progress in this direction could not be expected until 
the Russian Government produced tangible evidence that they 
were in possession of export commodities, that the Russian trans- 
portation system had received needed improvement, and that the 
East had ceased to be a theatre of war. 

Ratifications of the provisional German-Hungarian commer- 
cial treaty were recently exchanged in Budapest. The treaty con- 
tains the most-favored nation clause, and also provides for the 
exchange of the railroad rolling stock belonging to one country 
and located in the other. It runs for three months, and will be 
renewed automatically for another quarter unless renounced 
before the expiration of the first period. On the other hand, by a 
vote of the Cabinet, Czecho-Slovakia on February 11th, rejected 
the draft of a treaty of commerce with Germany, prepared in col- 
laboration with German representatives and approved by the Min- 
ister of Commerce. 

Controversy over the Bavarian “Orgesch” and other home- 
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guard organizations came to a head on February 7th when the 
German Federal Government notified the Bavarian Prime Minister 
that the Federal Government refused to take any further responsi- 
bility for the situation in Bavaria, and that the Bavarian Govern- 
ment must risk occupation by France if it did not immediately 
fulfill the demands of the Allied disarmament note. The Bavarian 
Government replied in a note, explaining that while Bavaria ad- 
hered to the standpoint that the disarmament and reparations 
decisions should not be treated separately, Bavaria would no 
longer oppose orders which the German Government, consistent 
with the Constitution, considered necessary. 

Official Government statistics, recently completed, show that 
Germany today has a total population of 60,282,602 as against 
65,000,000 in 1913. The census shows that the nation owns 
3,500,000 horses, 16,500,000 cows, 5,000,000 sheep, 11,500,000 
pigs, 4,000,000 goats, 51,000,000 poultry, and 7,500,000 dogs. In 
1914 Germany owned about 22,000,000 cattle and in 1916 about 
21,000,000. In 1910 Germany had close to 65,000,000 head. 

Germany will be obliged to import 3,000,000 tons of grain to 
meet domestic needs in 1921, according to an official reply to a 
question concerning the country’s immediate requirements of 
foodstuffs from abroad. The Government admits the appraisal 
submitted at the Spa conference will prove inadequate, owing to 
the failure of last year’s crops, which did not come up to the 
expected yield. 


The Treaty of Peace between Soviet Russia 

Russia. and Poland was finally signed at Riga on 

February 11th, according to a wireless 

dispatch from Moscow. The preliminary Peace Treaty between 

the two countries was signed at Riga on October 12th last. 

Shortly afterwards negotiations were taken up at Riga by Polish 

and Soviet representatives, and these negotiations have been 

dragging along ever since. The foregoing message from Moscow 

embodies the first report of any definite conclusion of the Riga 
negotiations. 

Any peace signed at Riga will only be a truce so far as Soviet 
Russia is concerned, according to secret Soviet military documents 
recently discovered by French officials. To repel a possible Bol- 
shevik offensive, which was planned for April, President Pilsudski 
of Poland went to Paris early in February, and endeavored to in- 
duce France to enter into a military alliance with Poland. The 
most he could obtain, however, was a declaration of the French 
Government recognizing the community of interest uniting the 
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two countries. Nevertheless, the declaration has importance, as 
showing that France has accepted President Pilsudski’s assurance 
that Poland has adopted a pacific policy, and is without aggressive 
intentions against her neighbors, thus justifying France in com- 
ing to her aid if she is attacked without provocation. On the 
other hand, Poland and Rumania are negotiating a defensive alli- 
ance which will not only include military affairs, but will also 
contain economic and commercial features. It is expected that 
this treaty will be concluded in the near future. 

On his Parisian visit, President Pilsudski made a formal 
promise to the President of the Council of the League of Nations 
that Vilna will be evacuated by the Polish irregular troops under 
General Zellgouski as soon as the date for the Lithuanian plebi- 
scite is fixed and an international occupation contingent has ar- 
rived. The Swiss Government, however, has refused to allow 
the passage of these troops of the League of Nations through its 
territory on the ground that the troops sent, although on a peace- 
ful mission, might become involved in hostilities at Vilna. The 
Council of the League has requested the Swiss Government to 
send a representative to its meeting at Paris on February 21st to 
discuss this question. 

In addition to the Swiss attitude, the Vilna situation is fur- 
ther complicated by a message of the Russian Soviet Government 
to Lithuania that it will consider it a definite act of hostility on 
the part of Lithuania if a League of Nations army is allowed to 
occupy the Vilna district. This is looked upon as a definite Bol- 
shevik threat against the military authority of the League. 

One of the decisions arrived at by the Supreme Council in its 
meeting at Paris was the recognition of Latvia and Esthonia as 
sovereign states. Action regarding Lithuania and Georgia was 
deferred, pending further information. The recognition of Latvia 
and Esthonia is in direct opposition to a note of President Wilson 
to the Allies earlier in the month, appealing for the maintenance 
of the integrity of the former Russian Empire. The view of the 
American Government is that the Powers should not take advan- 
tage of the stricken condition of Russia to dismember that coun- 
try, and until a responsible and representative government shall 
have been erected in Russia, the Powers should not attempt to 
dispose of Russian territories. Since their recognition by the 
Allies, Latvia and Esthonia have invited Poland and Lithuania 
to a Congress at Riga. The purpose of the proposed Congress is 
to reach an economic agreement which it is hoped will be the 
foundation for a political entente of the Baltic States and Poland. 
This hitherto it has been impossible to negotiate. 
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Conflicting reports of the fate of the trade agreement between 
England and Soviet Russia have been the order of the month. 
Leonid Krassin, the Soviet representative who carried on the 
negotiations in London, early in January, returned to Moscow 
with the text of the agreement for ratification by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, but to date nothing definite has been done and dispatches 
report the Bolshevik leaders variously, as in favor of, and as op- 
posed to, the agreement. 

Diplomatic advices lately received indicate that, while the 
convention under discussion between the Persian Government 
and Soviet Russia has not yet been signed, there is a good pros- 
pect that it will be ratified, as the Persian Cabinet is reported in 
favor of it. The treaty, if ratified, would make Persia an ally 
of Soviet Russia, and provide the latter with a military base for 
operation against the British in the Near East and India, as well 
as a base for general propaganda. It confers on Russia the right 
to send military expeditions into Persian territories, provided 
Persia is invaded by an enemy of the Soviets. Later reports state 
that Tartar Bolshevik troops have entered the town of Kasvin, 
Persia, ninety miles northwest of Teheran, and British forces in 
the latter city are reported to have begun a withdrawal. 

Authentic information recently received by the United States 
Government, shows that the fuel famine has now become so acute 
in Soviet Russia that all traffic has been suspended on nineteen 
principal railroad lines and twelve secondary lines, making a 
total of thirty-one railroads over which no trains are moving, 
except in cases of emergency. Practically all of the mines in the 
Don region have been shut down because of water in the pits, re- 
sulting from lack of sufficient fuel to operate pumping machinery. 
Only five cables for the transmission of electric power are now in 
use in Petrograd, and the street cars are operated only four hours 
daily, between the morning hours of 7 and 11 o’clock. The re- 
port says the street railways face a complete suspension of opera- 
tion unless fuel is obtained immediately. Factories that failed to 
obtain sufficient coal last summer, have been obliged to shut 
down. Repair work on ships has also been abandoned because 
of lack of fuel, and Odessa and other ports are clogged with ves- 
sels for that reason. Beginning with January Ist, all currency 
was abolished as a medium of exchange in Russia, and the only 
such medium now in use takes the form of “work cards,” which 
pass as currency. The existing economic breakdown is the sever- 
est Russia has ever experienced. 


February 17, 1921. 





With Our Readers. 


HE worth and even necessity of visible religious unity are be- 
coming more and more apparent to the leaders of many of the 
Protestant denominations. The Lambeth Conference, held some 
months ago in England, at which were present two hundred and 
fifty bishops of the Anglican Church, issued this (for them) ex- 
traordinary statement, “that the much-desired Christian unity 
could only be realized by those who were united in the fellowship 
of one visible Society, whose members are bound together by the 
ties of a common faith, common sacraments, and a common 
ministry.” 

Such an aspiration after the true life with and in Christ is 

both comforting and encouraging. 
* * * * 

ROM the encyclical issued by the Lambeth Conference, from 

the pronouncements made by the Episcopal Conference on 
Faith and Order, and from the statements concerning religious 
unity emanating from other denominations, it is apparent that, 
while all deplore the disruption of Christian unity and the multi- 
plicity of sects, all likewise suppose that the different religious 
bodies, the Catholic Church as well as the others, are on the same 
level: tainted by the same sin: equally guilty, in a qualitative if 
not in a quantitative way, of having broken away from or lost the 
unity of Christendom. In other words, they all suppose that the 
visible, knowable Church of Christ has failed: and that all the 
so-called Christian sects had best get together and build it up 
again. 

The implication back of all this is that representatives from 
the different Churches should meet and, according to their cor- 
porate judgment, make concessions, and compromise upon a 
common Christian creed. Such a manner of thought misses the 
real character and basis of the unity of, and in, Christ. That 
unity was not made by man, and can never be made by him. It 
cannot be broken up by man, neither by his ignorances nor his 
sins. Desirable as the mind of man may judge it to be, of and 
by himself man could never accomplish it. Why? Because by 
its very nature it is entirely beyond man. Our Blessed Lord Jesus 
Christ is Himself the source, the origin, the foundation, both of 
our union with Him and our religious union, in Him, one with 
another. He is God. Anyone who denies that truth, makes re- 
ligious unity impossible, for he immediately throws it back upon 
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human debate, investigation, and compromise. And therefore it 
can rise no higher than human knowledge, which is variable, in- 
constant, progressive. 
* * * * 

S soon as it is seen that Jesus Christ is God, the whole attitude 

of the individual man towards His teaching must change. 
First of all, the individual will see that Christian teaching is the 
word of God. It is as fixed, immutable, and eternal as God Him- 
self. It can no more be changed than God can be changed. It 
comes from God: it is not brought by man to God, nor is it the 
result of human deliberations and conventions, in which men 
have sought to find the best approach, or the nearest expression 
of Christ’s truth and Christ’s purpose—which God in His good 
will, will later confirm. No: The revelation of Jesus Christ is 
not dependent on the will or the mind of man. It is not born of 
man’s needs. It is the voice of God, in the Person of Jesus Christ, 
both God and Man, reaching us in human accents through the 
lips of Christ, but weighted with the immutability and eternal 
changelessness of God. Jesus Christ came, and He is the Truth 
and the Life and the Way. He declared that He was such for all 
men through all ages. The New Testament might be quoted to 
show how He established His Church to which He committed all 
truth: to which He gave His own authority, making it so explicit 
as to say: “He that heareth you (the Church) heareth Me.” 
Similar quotations might be made at length. In like manner, to 
forestall the doubts and sins of men, Our Lord Jesus Christ de- 
clared most positively that the Church which He founded would 
be visible as such to all men at all times. It would be as a city 
placed upon the mountain-top. The gates of error would never 
prevail against it. 

* * * . 

O declare that, in the course of the ages, this Church of Christ 

has been scrambled among a number of so-called Christian 
sects, is to deny Christ. And to escape this dilemma by asserting 
that Christ gave the gift: Christ established His Church, but men 
were unable to guard it faithfully; and through their fault, not 
through His, it lost its unity in Him—is to deny His Divinity: to 
mock His word, and to assert that He did not know what He was 
attempting; that He made a promise which a higher wisdom and 
a better knowledge of human nature would have taught Him was 
vain. 

And yet this is practically the attitude assumed by the Lam- 
beth Conference, and by many who loudly proclaim the virtue and 
necessity of religious unity. Surely they do not mean this, for 
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many of them have a real personal love of our blessed Lord, and 
a desire to serve Him. But their express writings will in them- 
selves allow of no other conclusion. 

They look upon the particular church, to which they have 
long given allegiance, as a part of the true Church. If it hasn’t 
got all the truth, it has some of the truth: and therefore it is en- 
titled to consideration in every discussion on Church unity. Each 
one must find his way to heaven as best he can; and they argue: 
“If I followed my church faithfully, I would certainly never do 
anything wrong. Other churches are good, too: yet they have 
their faults. We have all no doubt lost something of the primitive 
truth, and our simplicity has grown sophisticated, and perhaps 
tainted, through the ages. Our divisions are due to human 
weaknesses, from which none of us is free. It would be well if 
these might be lifted. But can they? Well, if we all got to- 
gether, agreed that some blame rested upon all of us, made mu- 
tual concessions and acceptances, perhaps we could. But all 
must agree so to foregather and give due consideration to all 
claims. When such a sense of justice reigns, unity may be pos- 
sible; but it can never be born of anything else but justice.” 

- . * * 
F the whole of the argument were as true as the last phrase, it 
would be unanswerable. But it is built upon an entire forget- 
fulness of the fact that Jesus Christ came and gave His definite 
truth to men, and promised that He would keep that truth un- 
defiled, intact, through a visible Church that would live as a vis- 
ible Church until the end of the world. 

A garment without seam with which every man is bound in 
conscience to clothe himself: and a patchwork of human guesses, 
compromises, and opinions, with which he vainly strives to warm 
his shivering soul—that is the difference between the right and 
the wrong idea of Christian unity. 

* * * * 

N this very report of the Lambeth Conference, the truth of the 
establishment of the Church is firmly stated, and then its conse- 
quences deftly shirked. It declares that Our Lord founded the 
Church and sent His Holy Spirit to abide therein forever—and 
then, instead of declaring that men are subject to the Holy Spirit 
and must follow His truth, it makes the Holy Spirit and His Pres- 
ence in the Church subject to the differences, the vagaries, the 
sentimentalities of men. “God sent forth His Son, both to recon- 
cile the world to Himself and to reconcile men one to another. 
And His Son formed a new and greater Israel, which we call the 
Church, to carry on His own mission of reconciling men to God 
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and men to men. The foundation and ground of all fellowship 
is the undeflected will of God, renewing again and again its 
patient effort to possess, without destroying, the wills of men. 
And so He has called into being a fellowship of men, His Church, 
and sent His Holy Spirit to abide therein, that by the prevailing 
attraction of that one Spirit He, the one God and Father of all, 
may win over the whole human family to that fellowship in Him- 
self by which alone it can attain to the fullness of life. 

“This, then, is the object of the Church. In the prosecution 
of this object it must take account of every fellowship that exists 
among men, must seek to deepen and purify it, and, above all, to 
attach it to God. But in order to accomplish its object, the 
Church must itself be a pattern of fellowship. It is only by show- 
ing the value and power of fellowship in itself that it can win the 
world to fellowship. The weakness of the Church in the world 
today is not surprising when we consider how the bands of its 
own fellowship are loosened and broken.” 

* * * . 

HE fellowship of men is born of their brotherhood in their ac- 
i ceptance of Christ: Christ is not born of the fellowship of 
men. If we were all to abide in one another and yet not abide 
in Him, we would have no life in us. 

The workers after Christian unity frequently turn things up- 
side down. The fundamental error in this pronouncement—and 
in much else issued on the question—is that corporate love of a 
denomination or of an organization excuses or lessens one’s direct, 
personal responsibility to God. Religion is not a matter of ad- 
herence to a church—as the word “church” is today understood 
by non-Catholics. In the Catholic sense, the Church is not an 
institution, but an organism: the living participation by ourselves 
in Christ living in the world: in Christ feeding us in the world. 
It is not only God with us, it is the Life of God with us and in us 
—the Truth, the Light, the Life. 

It is the fulfillment of that first and greatest Commandment: 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole heart, and 
with thy whole soul, and with thy whole mind.” This is the pri- 
mary obligation of the creature, which he must meet in himself 
and by himself: and from which no human institution, no human 
multitude, however they be bound to him or he to them, can free 
him. No one else can permit an individual to do wrong: no one 
else can excuse him from not having done right. And to this 
primary moral duty, between every man and his God, many who 
discuss Christian unity seem to be blind. They will approach 
the vision: the light seems ready to break over the hill, which 
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they have so laboriously and courageously climbed—and then they 
turn back and seek the valley where the crowd lives with whom 
they have lived so long. “We must be part of the true Church,” 
they say again in the darker shadows, “and we will go over to- 
gether.” The truth haunts them: pursues them—for none can 
have so much of the light and not yearn for more. Indeed, unity 
of religious truth, like the synthesis of human truth, is an instinct 
in the soul of man. He seeks it ever, even though he knows not 
that he seeks it. Were he to realize that it is a personal, inde- 
pendent responsibility and dignity, based upon the eternal worth 
before God of his individual soul, he would see in a sacrificial but 
a clearer light. 

Thus does the Catholic Church follow insistently upon the 
religious thoughts of men, and rightly do they say: “If we could 
get that Church, we surely would have unity.” 

* * * - 
UT the Catholic Church is not merely a corporate body of be- 
lievers. Every member of it has accepted its teachings on 
the authority of God. And through that personal acceptance does 
he receive life in Christ and membership in the kingdom of God. 
It is this life—and not numbers—that makes majestic and secure 
the Catholic Church. 

And, since it is the life of man with God, the Church looks 
upon heresy as the greatest of sins, because it is the destruction 
of the very source of life with Christ, the denial of Him as the 
Truth and the Light. Other sins offend Christ most grjevously; 
other sins crucify Him afresh: but this sin denies Him absolutely 
as the Divine Teacher of men and the Saviour of the world. 
Consequently, from the days of St. John, no sin has been de- 
nounced in such severe, angry, and almost ungovernable terms 
by the Fathers, the confessors, the saints, the teachers of the 


Church throughout the ages. 
* . * * 

E deplored, therefore, a statement made in the Blackfriars of 

last August: that while the saints and prophets of the 
Church condemned disunion, they denounced still more the crimes 
of those even in the highest quarters, which brought it about. 
No one wishes to excuse in any way the crimes that have led to 
disunion: but surely every saint and prophet of the Church knew 
that the greatest of crimes is the denial of the Church: the denial 
of Christ, which has resulted in the disruption of Christian teach- 
ing and the loss of His divine life and light to millions for cen- 


turies past. 
The statement seems to infer—and the American Church 
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Monthly has made the inference—that all the sects and denomina- 
tions, including the Catholic Church, have sinned, and that we 
should all likewise do penance. But the truth of Christ, and of 
His Word, does not depend upon man’s sinlessness. Were the 
religious unity desired by both those magazines an accomplished 
fact, both writers know that sin would still continue; that crimes 
even in high places would not cease, and that there might be 
times when, as Cardinal Newman says, the Church, through the 
faithlessness of her children, might appear to some, even as Christ 
once showed Himself, in the arms of the devil. If the claim of 
the Church is to be tested by impeccability, one sin of one un- 
known member is as weighty an argument as the notorious crimes 
of those who sat in high places. 
* * * * 
ERHAPS the most unfortunate moral tendency of the day is to 
shirk one’s personal, direct duty. It is characteristic of us in 
the political, the civic, the industrial fields. We lend ourselves 
to a corporate morality, which after all is no morality at all. The 
virtues are becoming more distant: less concrete, because the 
necessity of personal illustration is lightly grasped. Man’s first 
duty is to his God. If he is not right with God, he cannot be right 
with his fellows. And even if the whole world go wrong, he can- 
not make himself right by going with it. The obligation to seek 
and to accept God and His Son, Jesus Christ, is direct, immediate, 
for every soul; and no corporate activity, however good and 
promising, should be permitted to dim this eternal truth. 


-— 
—_—- 





O this issue of THE CaTHOLIC Wor Lp, Mr. Williams contributes 

an article on the Catholic Press: and Edward F. Carrington, 
S.J., at the end of his paper on Leslie Moore urges us to be more 
interested in Catholic literature. 

‘ The present month of March has been set aside by the Hier- 
archy of the country as Catholic Press Month. The primary pur- 
pose of this campaign is to help our periodical publications— 
weekly and monthly—particularly our diocesan papers. But we 
feel sure that the Bishops would wish some attention given to the 
wider question of Catholic literature and our responsibility to 
cultivate not only Catholic books, but what might be termed the 
chronic Catholic mind. 

* * * * 

IVERSIFIED are our occupations and our interests in life. To 

their ruling we may bring many motives and sometimes no 
motives at all except our casual feelings, sentiments, passions and 
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prejudices. The very diversity of them, and ofttimes the aimless- 
ness, makes our hearts grow weary and our minds bewildered. 
We long for a rest, and a rest means the opportunity and the 
blessing to see life right and see it whole. 

We deceive ourselves into thinking that to be distracted is to 
rest. Distraction means only a postponement of the problem. It 
may have its accidental good office in helping us, when we again 
look at worries and cares, to view them in a more exact measure. 
But the newspapers: the movies: the illustrated magazines: the 
chance talk of friends never give us real rest—peace with our- 
selves: our occupation: our home: peace with God. That comes 
from a mind that is master of itself and that knows the way 
through the highways and the bypaths of life. Since each one of 
us must touch upon many interests: many questions, this matter 
of knowing our way clear is not so easy as it sounds. To see the 
truth and duty: to live up to both: to stand firm in the face of 
opposition that is almost overpowering: to see clearly when 
arguments, seemingly unanswerable, come against us, well- 
phrased and many, demands a mind that has fortified itself with 
strong meat. 

. * * * 

HERE is no man today who in the course of a week or a month 
‘y is not forced to speak his opinion on questions such as the 
labor union: the right of collective bargaining: the right of capital- 
ism to organize and to codperate: the living wages for women and 
girls: the dignity of marriage and of the home: the education 
of children. To many there is both opportunity and necessity to 
speak about Catholic teaching and Catholic doctrine: or some 
mooted question of history of our own, or some other, country. 

We can help ourselves immensely in the whole intelligent 
appreciation of our Catholic inheritance, if we get into the habit 
of reading Catholic books; and by the same habit we can help 
many others, for all of us have our circle of friends, great or 
small. With this habit of reading, even if it be but for half an 
hour a day, will grow our knowledge and love of Catholic truth, 
our added sense of self-dignity and self-mastery. 

* * * - 

T is sometimes said that the output of Catholic literature is 
| small or that its standing in the literary world is not great. 
The output might indeed be greater: but as it stands it is note- 
worthy and the literary merit compares favorably—and at times 
more than favorably—with secular literature of the day. 

Let us take a hurried survey of some of the Catholic books 
that have been issued within about a twelvemonth. Our survey 
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is casual: not by any means exhaustive. As Catholic reading can 
help us interpret rightly any field of human thought, we will con- 
fine ourselves to no one subject. We will give a list that surely 
ought to hold some invitation for any one who likes to read: and 
let us hope—if there be any so unfortunate—for those who do 
not like to read. 
* * * * 

rT begin with the beginning of all things, Catholic truth, there 

is the volume of Rev. G. H. Joye, S.J., The Catholic Doctrine 
of Grace, which will add fresh, inspiring light on the supernatural 
life which we all lead if we walk with God. If you wish other 
devotional, instructive books, select St. Bernard’s Sermon on the 
Canticles, the first volume of which has just appeared; or Ex- 
position of Christian Doctrine, by a seminary professor—a book 
for the “plainer” people; or Credo: A Short Exposition of Catholic 
Belief, by Right Rev. A. Le Roy. Perhaps, someone has asked 
you about the reported miracles at Lourdes and as to how we 
know they are miracles. It would be well—and you will find 
it interesting—to read The Logic of Lourdes, by John J. Clif- 
ford, S.J. : 

The student at our Catholic colleges will find his time well 
spent if he reads The Catholic Student, by Michael Hickey. And 
no one, whether student or not, should be without a knowledge, 
and indeed a living interest, in the history of our own country. 
Therefore, we recommend The History of the United States, by 
Charles H. McCarthy. Our younger, and our older folk, too, 
ought to be somewhat versed in the greater events of Christian 
history. The younger will be interested by A General History of 
the Christian Era, by N. A. Weber: the older, by Credentials of 
Christianity, by Martin J. Scott, S.J. 

For more particular studies in history, we would mention 
Europe and the Faith, by Hilaire Belloc; English Catholics in the 
Reign of Queen Elizabeth, by John H. Pollen, S.J.; Ireland a 
Nation, by Robert Lynd; The History of England Series, telling of 
the suffering of Catholics, and refuting the errors of Protestant 
history by Ernest R. Hull, S.J., or The Women of ’98, recounting 
the stories of the heroic Irish women, by Mrs. T. Concannon. For 
other historical studies in different lines, we must recall the 
recently published volumes: Medizxval Medicine, by James J. 
Walsh; An Essay on Medizxval Economic Teaching, by George 
O’Brien, which latter gives a good appreciation of the industrial 
world directed by Catholic philosophy; and The Modern World, 
by Francis S. Betters, S.J., and Alfred K. Kaufman, S.J. 

Spiritualism and its allied subjects are still widely discussed. 
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A useful volume on this subject is The Menace of Spiritualism, 
by Elliott O’Donnell. On the industrial question we have, most 
recently, The Church and Labor, by John A. Ryan, D.D. 

If one thinks all this has been too serious and heavy, let him 
turn to such lighter works as Points of Friction, by Agnes Rep- 
plier, where he will be struck by many wholesome truths not 
altogether pleasantly administered; or Abbotscourt, by John Ays- 
cough; The Grey Nuns of the Far North, by Rev. P. Duchaussois, 
O.M.L, a thrilling tale; or Eunice, by Isabel C. Clarke. 

- + * * 
E might extend the above list to twice its size. We but wished 
to show to any doubting reader that Catholic literature is 
alive, and to ask that its life be appreciated and further nourished 
by the support of the Catholic body. 

We plead this not so much for the literature itself as for 
Catholics themselves. For mind rules us and mind rules the 
world. And we should see to it, through the Catholic cultivation 
of the mind, that the truth of Christ rules the world. Right 
reason ought again to be placed upon its throne. Through the 
vagaries of false philosophy and false religion, truth has not only 
been denied: but the office of truth has been forgotten. Wild 
and radical theories born of error, of lawlessness, of emotion, have 


been proclaimed masters to take her place. Their very unreason- 
ableness will eventually be their undoing: but until that is fully 
known, they will continue to work great harm. To expose their 
unreasonableness the more readily, there is no more effective 
agency than the clear, attractive light of Catholic truth. 


ip 
a 





SLANDEROUS article, pretending to portray the real situation 
in Poland today, appeared in the February 16th issue of 
The Nation, under the heading of “How Long Will Poland Last?” 
In an attempt to paint the blackest picture his most vivid imagina- 
tion could suggest, the author has stooped to prejudiced personal 
interpretations of real and imaginary situations affecting the most 
vital parts of Poland’s Government, her ideals and her peoples. 
The opening paragraphs deal with opinions on the creation of 
Poland, likened to an attempt at the fulfillment of a romantic 
dream; of a supposed lack of democracy in a government which 
fails to function and is controlled by nobles and aristocrats, and 
whose sole business is waging ineffectual war to enlarge her ter- 
ritories. Those opinions are presented with the cold manner of 
one whose only motive is complete destruction. This tone is not 
even softened to portray a good beginning in the creation of a 
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buffer state between the most dangerous factors blocking the 
present trend of events toward peace in Europe. 
* * * * 


. a refute the statement regarding democracy, we have but to 
quote the words of Paderewski, the venerable patriot of Polish 
liberty: “It is useless to try to teach American ideals of democracy 
to the Poles, for they have had them for a thousand years.” 

Poland, emerging from a grave of one hundred and fifty 
years, assumed the task of erecting a new government after years 
of oppression under the Prussian heel, the Russian yoke and 
Austrian domination. The energetic efforts of her people, under - 
most adverse circumstances, were a revelation to those Americans 
who were privileged to view the results with eyes, unclouded by 
racial prejudice or political hate. The Polish Government is new, 
but Poland is old, and, having outlived oppression, will easily 
survive the inevitable governmental changes which naturally pre- 
cede equilibrium and stability in a government of, by and for the 
whole people. 

Only a great catastrophe can prevent Poland from assuming 
her rightful position amongst the civilized nations of Europe. 
Her traditions, nurtured through many years of diversified op- 
pression, broke forth into life, immediately the hands of the op- 
pressors were withdrawn. The solidarity of intention of the classes 
and the masses is bound to spell success for the new Republic. 

The Government at Warsaw does function. Nobles and aris- 
tocrats, as such, have no place in Poland’s Government today. 
That Government is by the masses. The largest party in the 
Polish Diet is that representing the small farmer or peasant, and 
presiding as Premier is the peasant, Witos. Can one rightfully 
say that it is class rule which governs Poland now? 

* * * * 

Fag cept could hardly have been devoted to the subju- 

gation of the peasant had the author known that the Diet in 
1919 divided the land in Poland, including all large estates, into 
the following groups: Very large farms, middle-sized estates, big 
peasant farms, small peasant holdings. The plan is that none 
shall own more than three hundred acres. An exception is that 
specialized industries, forming an industrial unit supporting 
colonies of peasants, shall be left intact. Poland here accom- 
plished by deliberate and sane methods what others in central 
Europe had tried and failed—the division of the land. True it has 
come slowly, and is, even now, only in process of adjustment. The 


deliberate method is the very cause of its success. 
. * * * 
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S for waging wars. Poland has fought a defensive war to pro- 

tect these confines established by the League of Nations. The 
advance upon Kiev is perhaps the most quoted of her supposed 
efforts for expansion. Yet in that, the carefully announced inten- 
tion of the Polish authorities was merely to support the Ukrainian 
against a common enemy. A further provision was that a 
Ukrainian must be the civil governor of Kiev (and it was so), and 
that the Polish army would withdraw immediately after the 
Ukrainian defence had been made secure. The statements re- 
garding Poland’s greed for territory and her desire for war have 
often been refuted by dependable and well-informed people of 
the highest moral character. It is a known fact that Poland in- 
tends to abide fully by the mandates of the League of Nations 
respecting her boundaries, even though it necessitate relinquish- 
ing lands already considered hers. 


tin 
— 


E take pleasure in printing the following notice: “The 

American Committee for Relief in Ireland, 1 West 34th 
Street, New York, is anxious to get all possible material bear- 
ing on the needs of the population in Ireland. Persons who have 
received letters from friends or relatives in Ireland which give a 
picture of present conditions, are urged to send a copy of the 
letters, addressed to the Publicity Department of the A. C. R. L. 
First-hand human interest material of this character will aid the 
Committee greatly in its drive for funds to relieve the destitute 
women and children.” 





-— 
—_ 
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